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In This Issue... 


We begin to get the Christmas spirit on the first page of this 
issue of Adult Teacher. Mr. Salak gives a very interesting treat- 
ment of how the famous carol, “Silent Night, Holy Night” came 
to be written. ... ““What Christmas Means,”’ by Harris Franklin 
Rall, gets us into the deeper meanings of this holy season... . 
W. A. Smart’s article on “The Kingdom of God and the New 
Testament” will be very helpful in preparing the International 
Series lesson for December 27... . The study on “John Wesley: 
Ardent Educator” is the last in an interesting and informative 
series on our founder. ... “Glory to God” is a lovely Christmas 
pageant by Ruth L. Kocher. It can be presented in the chancel 
of any church. Why not plan to use it? ... B. F. Jackson’s 
article on “A Great Teacher You Should Know” closes a series 
on the famous Swiss educator, Pestalozzi. . . . ““The Christian 
and His Government” will give you ideas for the International 
Series lesson for December 6... . 


Your church should plan now to use the new film on John 
Wesley which is described on page 16. Also, you will want to 
examine the other audio-visual materials suggested for pre- 
Christmas use. ... 


The International Lesson Series closes the unit on “Bible 
Teachings Applied to World Problems” and has a single-lesson 
unit on “God’s Kingdom.” ... The Adult Bible Course deals 
with “The Bible and Early Christian Missions.” 
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“Adoration of the Shepherds,” by Louis Maurice Pierrey 


Silent Night, Holy Night 


By JOSEPH CHARLES SALAK 


OnE HUNDRED thirty-four years ago in the 
small town of Arnsdorf, Austria, Josef Mohr, a 
Roman Catholic priest, was meeting with some 
friends to make plans for the Christmas holidays. 
Father Mohr had been thinking for a long time 
about a special Christmas carol for this occasion. 
He had just returned from a call on a family 
where a baby had recently arrived. Now as he 
stood before the window looking out at the calm, 
bright night, star-studded and whitened with new 
fallen snow, he was suddenly inspired by thoughts 
of the new baby, the radiant young mother, and 
the snowswept landscape. Asking to be excused, 
he retreated to an adjoining room. 

A short time later he returned. In his hand he 
held a sheet of paper on which he had written the 
first outline of “Stille Nacht.” Little did he know 
then that when he wrote what has since become 
the most popular of all Christmas hymn-carols, he 
also wrote the story of Christmas itself in music. 

That same night Franz Gruber, village school- 
master, church organist, and old friend of Father 
Mohr, composed the melody for the song. The two 
men sang it for the first time to the accompani- 
ment of a guitar strummed by the priest, because 
the church organ was broken. And on the Christ- 
mas of that year, 1818, the carol was sung for the 
first time in church still accompanied only by the 
guitar. For almost a year the carol remained in 
obscurity. Then in November, 1819, an organ re- 





pairman finally made his way to the small village 
high in the Alps. Franz Gruber handed him some 
music to test the organ with. The sheet of music 
was “Silent Night, Holy Night.” The repairman, 
recognizing its quality, asked for a copy to take to 
Zillertal, his home city. From there its fame spread 
when a Zillertal quartet of Strasser sisters popu- 
larized it. Later they were invited to sing it at 
the Leipzig Cathedral. Then wandering groups of 
Tyrolese singers carried the words and music 
through Germany and Austria often calling it the 
“Tyrolese song.” 

But it was not until 1842, twenty-four years 
after it was written, that “Silent Night” was final- 
ly printed and published. Emperor Frederick 
William IV heard it at the Imperial Church in 
Berlin in 1854 and forthwith ordered it placed on 
all religious Christmas programs, a niche it con- 
tinues to hold not only on programs but in the 
hearts of the millions who have heard it. 

Father Mohr and Franz Gruber well deserve 
the statue erected in their memory in the village 
of Arnsdorf but a more durable monument is 
their “Silent Night, Holy Night,” our Christmas 
story in music. 

During the Christmas of 1951 “Silent Night” 
was played for the last time on the famous church 
organ in Wagrein, Austria. The organ once used 
by Franz Gruber, the song’s composer, was 
readied for removal to a museum. 















This article presents some often-overlooked 
features of this great religious day. The writer 
is professor emeritus of systematic theology, 
Garrett Biblical Institute. 


‘THE CHRISTIAN YEAR affords the teacher 
one of his greatest opportunities to bring to his 
students the meaning of the Christian religion. Its 
great days bring to us in dramatic manner the 
meaning of Christianity as seen in its beginnings. 
Each of its days represents a great event and a 
great truth: Christmas, the day of Jesus’ birth; 
Palm Sunday, the day of the King coming to bring 
his rule of peace and righteousness, only to face 
the rejection which meant the city’s doom; Good 
Friday, the day of suffering and death and seem- 
ing defeat, the day on which love triumphed in 
our Lord’s death for men; Easter, the day of 
Resurrection, of life triumphant over death, of 
life eternal as the hope of men who believe in 
Christ; and Whitsunday, the day of the gift of 
the Spirit, the real day of the Church’s birth. 
We have not made full use of our opportunity 
here. That applies especially to Good Friday and 
Whitsunday. But it is true also of Christmas Day. 
No day in the Christian year receives as much 
attention as Christmas. It is a time of merrymak- 


Christmas rejuvenates the spirit of altruistic love and 
giving that should be a commonplace thing in every 
Christian’s life. 
































What Christmas Means 


ing, the giving of gifts, sweetmeats, and the Christ- 
mas dinner, with some thought of Christmas tree 
and candles and other Christmas decorations. 

I am not suggesting that any of this should be 
ruled out, but simply that we should ask what 
the real and deeper meaning of Christmas is and 
then consider how we may bring out these mean- 
ings. Let me try to sum up this meaning in four 
suggestions. 


CHRISTMAS is Jesus’ day. That comes first in the 
thought of all of us. We think naturally and 
rightly of the birth at Bethlehem, of the mother, 
the stable, the manger, and the shepherds who 
come to wonder and praise. But if we would know 
what Christmas means we cannot stop here. The 
birth of this Babe has its great meaning because 
the Babe became the man Jesus, the Christ. We 
cannot know Christmas rightly except as we keep 
Christ in mind. This is his day, not just the day 
of the Babe. So we must ask what Christ means 
to the world. 

This coming year the World Council of 
Churches will hold its second Assembly, which 
will meet in Evanston, Illinois—where I am 
writing. Its theme will be “Christ, Savior, Lord, 
Son of man, Son of God.” One of the dangers in 
religion is that its great words should lose their 
meaning by their very familiarity. To understand 
Christmas we must understand what Christ means 
as suggested by these words. 

He is the Son of man. He was born in helpless 
infancy like all the children of men, truly man as 
he lived, and loved, and labored, knowing temp- 
tation and suffering; but he was the true man, the 
perfect man, showing all men what man should be. 

He is Lord. In him we know the will of God 
for our life. He is “Lord and Master of us all.” 
Not with the rule of force like kings of earth, but 
with the divinely given authority of truth and 
right. So we say to him, 


We own Thy sway, we hear Thy call, 
We test our lives by Thine. 


He is Son of God, one with the Father. God 
dwelt in him here on earth; God works through 
him today. He that sees Christ sees the Father 
and knows him. He could say: “I am in the 
Father and the Father in me.” 

He is Savior of men. That is the meaning, the 
supreme meaning of this day. It is the day of the 
coming of the world’s Savior. Today he is the 
Savior of all who turn to him. And we hope for a 
time when his Kingdom will come in all the 
earth. 





1John G. Whittier. 







































By 


HARRIS FRANKLIN RALL 


CuRISTMAS is God’s day, not a day which 
God asks for himself, but the day which he has 
given to us. The Christmas scene is a beautiful 
one on the human level; it is a picture of love and 
peace and good will. But we gain the real meaning 
of Christmas only as we look up. This is the word 
that we hear in all the voices that speak in the 
Gospel story of Jesus’ birth. “Glory to God in the 
highest” is the song of the heavenly host on the 
first Christmas. 

The human, earthly side of the picture is a 
beautiful one—the stable, the manger, the Babe, 
the mother’s love, the father’s care (we must not 
leave Joseph out), the adoring shepherds. But 
only as we look up do we get the supreme and 
enduring meaning of the day. God made this day. 
The love and purpose and power of God give this 
day its meaning. 

No, Christmas is more than a passing dream, a 
day in which we forget the real world in which 
we live. There is a Christmas faith. It is our faith 
in the living God, Lord of all this world, Ruler 
of men, God of all power. It is our faith that the 
living God sent Jesus into the world. God was 
there at Jesus’ birth. He was in the words’ that 
the man Jesus spoke, the deeds he wrought, the 
life he lived, and in his death and Resurrection. 
“God was in Christ reconciling the world.” He is 
in Christ today and working through Christ. That 
is our faith. That is our hope. And this Christmas 
day, God’s day, gives us a vision of how God 
works. The birth, the life, the death, all belong 
together here. How humble that birth was! And 
Jesus’ life was like that. And his death, to his foes, 
was that of a common criminal suffering a shame- 
ful execution. 

But how different as seen with the eyes of faith! 
God was present at that humble birth. God walked 
with him the roads of Galilee, spoke through him 
the eternal word of truth which we cherish today, 
loved and served through him, and showed his 
love in Jesus’ death. 


CuRISTMAS is the world’s day. How remote the 
two really seem from each other—Christmas 
and the world! Christmas is for us a day of love 
and good will, marked by the giving of gifts. It 
is a time of joy, marked by happy Christmas 
songs. How different the world about us, the 
world to which we return when we pick up the 
paper the day after or go back to our work. The 
rule of the world is self-seeking, not love, each 
man seeking his own advantage in a world of 
sharp competition; each nation bent on its own 
advantage in trade, seeking safety through power, 
finding in war the final decision. 























































Turee Livns 


In a unique Christmas ceremony, the members of this 
Protestant family in the Philippines offer themselves 
to the service of God. 


But the fact remains: if the world is ever to 
have peace and prosperity, freedom and safety, 
it must come by the Christmas way. And that is 
as true of nations as of individuals. Here we must 
keep in mind that Christmas is not just an in- 
terval, a happy day lived in a dream world, a 
passing moment of kindliness and rejoicing. It 
is for us a great faith pointing to a great reality. 
It is the day of Christ with all that he stands 
for, and of the eternal God who was in Christ. 
Through it there speaks to us the Power that 
rules the world, and that power is truth and 
righteousness and love. 

Christmas means God’s great gift to the world 
if men will receive it. It points to God’s way for 
the world. And there is no other way. Deal justly, 
it says to the nations; seek what is right and 
true; love mercy; seek the good of other peo- 
ples, not just your own; walk humbly with God 
for there is a Power greater than your armies, an 
authority higher than presidents and kings and 
dictators. The interesting fact is that the wiser 
leaders of the nations are beginning to see this. 
The continuity of events, the experience of hard 
reality, is pointing us that way. Famine and suffer- 
ing are the seedbed of violence. They open the 
door to the promises of communism. And when 
communism enters in, it brings oppression, mili- 
tarism, the loss of the higher goods, without the 
promised relief of hunger and suffering. So, grad- 
ually, statesmen are seeing that nations must join 
together in work for a common good and that the 
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strong nations must bring help and material relief 
to the weak and oppressed. Our country is leading 
in this. The strength of a nation is in the welfare 
of its people. The peace of the world lies in the 
welfare of all peoples—and that means food as 
well as freedom and justice. 

But if we are to have this world peace, if the 
United Nations organization is to succeed, then 
there must be more than the drive of circum- 
stances. There must be the willingness to obey 
what is right, putting it above our individual ad- 
vantage; there must be good will, a real spirit of 
love for men, for all men are children of God. 
There must be faith in a God under whom nations 
stand as well as men. Surely that is the Christmas 
faith and spirit and way. 


Curistmas is the day of the home. The mean- 
ing of Christmas reaches into all life, but nowhere 
does Christmas mean more than in the home. The 
story of Jesus’ birth and childhood is the story of 
a home, a humble home, but one of deep piety and 
pure love. Faith and love form the true life of 
a home. And that is the meaning of Christmas— 
faith and love. 

Many of you will recall the Christmas of your 
childhood and what it meant to you. I think of 
the Christmas time in one such home. The father 
was an itinerant minister in the old Midwest. 
There was little money to spend for gifts or other 
celebration. There was no Christmas tree in the 
home—they were not so common then. But the 
Christmas tree at the church was a wonder and 
delight, and there was a gift of some kind 
at every place at the table when we got up on 
Christmas morning. And we knew the love that 
was back of these. The meaning of Christmas 
was made plain to us in grace at the table, in the 
Scripture lesson and prayer at family worship, 
at church and at the Sunday school celebration, 
and in the old Christmas hymns. But though the 
children did not think of it that way, what counted 
most in that home was the Christmas spirit that 
went through the whole year. 


WHAT A LONG ROAD we have traveled to see the 
full meaning of Christmas. We began with a hum- 
ble home and a little child at its center. We heard 
the voices which called us to look up to God in 
heaven if we would know the meaning of this 
scene on earth. We followed the man Jesus who 
showed us the message and meaning of Christmas 
Day by his love and life and death. We moved out 
into the world, which seems so tragically far from 
everything that we associate with Christmas, only 
to see that the one hope for that world, the only 
thing that will save it from destruction and bring 
peace, is the spirit and the way of Christmas. And 
then, having moved a full circle, we came back 
to the home, our own home, the homes of all the 
world where the Christmas spirit of love and 
faith is most needed and most precious. 
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The Kingdom 


BY W. A. SMART 


The author of this article is professor emeritus 
of biblical theology, Candler School of Theology, 
Emory University. For another discussion of the 
kingdom of God read the International Lesson 
Series for December 27, page 25. 


ACCORDING to Mark, the earliest of our 
Gospels, Jesus began his ministry with the an- 
nouncement that the kingdom of God was at hand 
(Mark 1:15). It is evident that according to the 
first three Gospels this was the theme of Jesus’ 
entire ministry, though Matthew follows the 
Jewish custom of avoiding the word God and sub- 
stituting “kingdom of heaven.” 

Many of Jesus’ parables are offered as illustra- 
tions of some phase of the Kingdom. “With what 
can we compare the Kingdom?” “Greatness” in his 
teaching was greatness in the Kingdom. The re- 
ward for virtue was entrance into the Kingdom. 
The objective for living should be to enter the 
Kingdom, as it was the objective of Jesus’ life to 
prepare people for it and to usher it in. 

This phrase, “kingdom of God,” must have been 
familiar to the multitudes to whom Jesus spoke, 
though it does not occur in the Old Testament and 
seems not to have been characteristic of Judaism. 
But if the phrase was not familiar, the idea for 
which it stood had had a long history. 

Probably the best statement of its meaning is 
in the Lord’s Prayer, where “Thy kingdom come” 
is paralleled by “Thy will be done, on earth.” And 
for centuries the Israelites had looked forward to 
a time when their God, Jehovah, would reign on 
earth. Amos, in the eighth century B.c., repre- 
sents them as looking forward to the “Day of 
Jehovah.” 

But the Jehovah of the Old Testament was a 
national God. He was the God of Israel, and 
only Israel had his Law, the expression of his 
will. Therefore if his will was to be done on earth 
it would be necessary for Israel to rule the earth. 
“.. the kingdom and the dominion 
and the greatness of the kingdoms under the 

whole heaven 
shall be given to the people of the saints of the 

Most High; 
their kingdom shall be an everlasting kingdom, 
and all dominions shall serve and obey them” 

(Daniel 7:27). 


Thus Israel’s patriotism was 50 per cent re- 
ligious. They looked forward to a period of Jewish 
world dominion, but through this world dominion 








of God in the New Testament 


their God Jehovah would rule the world and his 
will, revealed to the Jews in their Law, would 
be done on earth. Jehovah himself would accom- 
plish this. 

History dealt harshly with those Israelites. In- 
stead of moving forward toward this world con- 
quest, they were exploited by one nation after 
another till their position was hopeless. Without 
king, without army, without resources, they fell, 
in the second century B.c., into the hands of a 
ruler who determined to exterminate Judaism as 
the other neighboring cultures had been exter- 
minated. 

This was obviously a work of Satan, a direct 
challenge to Jehovah himself, and Jehovah could 
be counted on to meet it since Israel was power- 
less. The entire nature of the national hope was 
now changed. It was no longer a fight against 
enemy nations, but against Satan. What was 
needed was not a strong Jewish army but an 
act of God. They looked for a miracle by which 
Satan would be destroyed and all evil destroyed 
with him. Then God’s will would be done on earth 
and the glorious age would have arrived. 


WHEN THE Hope for the coming reign of God 
came to be a hope for the defeat of Satan rather 
than for the victory of kings and armies, several 
results followed. 

First, man’s part in it became entirely passive. 
In fact, this form of the hope was born out of man’s 
helplessness. The bankruptcy of Jewish society 
had made him turn it all over to God. 

This is consistently the viewpoint of the New 
Testament. Nowhere are men told to work for 
the Kingdom, or establish it, or try to bring it in. 
“It is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom.” Jesus was urging people to be ready to 
enter it when it should come, but neither he nor 
the angels in heaven knew the day nor the hour 
when it would come (Matthew 25:13), for it 
would be a gift from God. 

A second result was that the coming would be 
sudden. The conquest of kings and armies would 
naturally be slow, but miracles are sudden. And 
we recognize this as one of the most frequently 
stressed features of the coming of the Kingdom 
in the New Testament—in a moment; in the 
twinkling of an eye; in such an hour as you think 
not; like a flash of lightning; like the flood which 
caught people unprepared. It is of utmost impor- 
tance that people be ready, and not be caught un- 
prepared as were the foolish virgins. 

Another result of this change in the idea of 
the coming reign of God was a changed concep- 
tion of the Messiah who would bring it. 

The Jews were never as much interested in 


the Messiah as Christians have been. The im- 
portant thing to them was the coming reign of 
God and not the agent through whom it would be 
brought about. In much of their literature God 
does not act through any Messiah at all, but brings 
in the age himself as he had created the world 
or caused the flood. 

When there was an agent (the word “Messiah” 
in our sense does not occur in the Old Testament) , 
he had been pictured as a king of the line of 
David, as all their kings were, who with the help 
of Jehovah would defeat their national enemies. 
But such a Messiah would be of no value at all 
for destroying Satan and all his little demons, and 
so when the Messiah does appear in the later form 
of the hope, he is a heavenly Being equipped with 
supernatural power to destroy all evil by the 
breath of his mouth. He would not be born in 
Bethlehem, nor anywhere else on earth, but would 
come full grown from the skies, attended by his 
legions of angels. 

It is interesting that in the New Testament 
Jesus was thought of as the fulfillment of both 
these ideas. During his life his disciples thought he 
was to be Son-of-David Messiah who would con- 
quer the Romans and establish a Jewish kingdom 
on earth. They had already begun to divide the 
spoils and to quarrel among themselves about the 
best jobs. But after his death and Resurrection 
they were convinced that he would come again 
on the clouds to put an end to “this present evil 
age” and to inaugurate the kingdom of God with 
miraculous power. 


ANOTHER IDEA which came into the hope for 
many Jews was the transformation of nature. If 
all evil was due to Satan, then the destruction of 
Satan would introduce all good. There were de- 
scriptions of miraculous grapevines yielding fab- 
ulous amounts of wine; work would be abolished; 
farms would produce of themselves; serpents 
would have no poison, so that children would 
play with them; beasts would turn vegetarian 
because they would be unwilling to kill. 

New Testament writers are not interested in 
this interpretation of God’s reign in terms of a 
perfected physical environment. Paul’s sugges- 
tion that the whole creation was eagerly awaiting 
the coming of the Kingdom (Romans 8:22) and 
Jesus’ reference to treading on scorpions (Luke 
10:19) stand practically alone except for the ex- 
treme imagery of the Book of Revelation. 

The ideas of a Resurrection and a final Day of 
Judgment, almost entirely absent from the Old 
Testament, were later results of this expectation 
of the coming reign of God. If God’s people were 
to be rewarded, surely the saints of old should 
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not miss it just because they had lived and died 
too soon. Moses and David and Isaiah certainly 
deserved their share, and they would be brought 
back to enjoy it. This Jewish idea was not resur- 
rection from this earth but to it, not out of their 
physical bodies but back into them, since the 
Kingdom would be God’s will done on earth. 

And similarly with the Judgment Day. Not 
all Jews according to the flesh deserved entrance 
into the glorious future. Many had repudiated 
their faith, and some had even fought against 
Judaism. There must be a separation of the worthy 
from the unworthy. Both resurrection and judg- 
ment were familiar features in Pharisaic Judaism, 
and of course they run throughout the New 
Testament. 

That Jesus looked forward to this reign of God, 
and interpreted his life and work in terms of it, 
is written on almost every page of the Synoptic 
Gospels. As we have said above, Mark makes it 
the introduction to his ministry (1:15). In the 
Lord’s Prayer he taught his disciples to pray for 
its coming (Matthew 6:10). Some of his hearers 
would live to see it (Mark 9:1; 13:30). In Mat- 
thew 25:31-46 he gives the picture of the Day 
ef Judgment, and those on the right hand are 
invited to enter the Kingdom. References to the 
coming of the Kingdom as a sudden event in the 
future and of the necessity of being prepared for 
it are too many to be listed (compare, for ex- 
ample, Matthew 25; Mark 13; Luke 17:20-37). 


JESUS’ PARABLES of growth are frequently taken 
to mean that the Kingdom was not to come sud- 
denly in the future, but was already present, and 
would grow larger through the centuries. But this 
is a mistake. They all lead to a harvest and the 





And They That Be Wise... 


By RutH Marcaret GIsss 


May I be as the Wise Men were, 
Worshiping Christ that day, 
Finding in him the One they sought, 
Stooping with joy to pray. 


May I bring as the Wise Men did 
Gifts that are but his due: 
Praise, like the gold, a willing heart, 
Love that is pledged anew. 


May I go as the Wise Men went, 

Bearing the news to some 

Far from the light of the Christmas 
star— 

“Jesus, the Lord, has come.” 





harvest, not the growth, was the coming of the 
Kingdom. The figure of the harvest was familiar 
to his Jewish hearers. Jesus was planting the seed, 
and because it was adapted to the human soil in 
which he placed it, it would grow of itself in prep- 
aration for the coming of the Kingdom which 
would be the harvest (Mark 4: 26-29). Weeds and 
wheat, bad and good, grow together till the 
harvest, when the judgment will come and the 
wheat will be gathered into the Kingdom (Mat- 
thew 13:24-30). But always the Kingdom is the 
future harvest. 

It was noted above that the New Testament is 
not interested in the miraculous transformation 
of nature as a feature of the coming Kingdom, 
in such things as supernatural grapevines and 
farms without work, though such things were 
familiar to the Jews. God’s will would be found 
in the characters of men, not in their environ- 
ments. It would be moral and not physical, and 
men would be admitted to it only through re- 
pentance. 

Because of this, and because Jesus saw in his 
work the beginnings of the overthrow of Satan, 
he occasionally said that the Kingdom was ac- 
tually beginning in his lifetime. Interpreting his 
cure of a demoniac as the casting out of a demon 
and therefore a defeat for Satan, he hailed it as 
a forerunner of the Kingdom when Satan would 
be completely defeated (Matthew 12:28). And 
similarly, when the seventy reported that de- 
mons had been subjected unto them, Jesus said 
with seeming enthusiasm that he now caught a 
vision of Satan falling like lightning out of heaven 
(Luke 10:17-18). 

The overthrow of Satan would mean the end 
of sin, and the will of God would then be done on 
earth. But Jesus was already teaching people to 
do the will of God and to live the life of the 
coming Kingdom. In that sense, the life of the 
Kingdom was already “in their midst” (Luke 
17:21). 


MAN DEPENDS on God to destroy evil and bring 
in the triumph of goodness. Man is not an orphan 
struggling in his puny strength against the over- 
whelming forces of evil. His faith is in God, and 
the true Christian never tires to usurp God’s place. 

But man continuously finds better ways in 
which he can let God work through him. God 
makes the crops grow and we thank him for 
them, but through understanding of modern agri- 
culture man can help God in the growing of more 
and better crops. Similarly, through modern med- 
icine, man makes possible the prevention and cure 
of diseases which plagued God’s children in Jesus’ 
day. 

Just so we can learn more and more of the 
moral and social development of our world, and 
by being “co-workers with God,” we can make it 
increasingly true that his Kingdom will come 
among us. 








John Wesley: 


Ardent Educator 


By JAMES S. WILDER 


This is the last in a series of articles on John 
Wesley, which appeared in the June, August, 
and November issues of ApuLtT TEACHER. The 
author is pastor of Magnolia Avenue Methodist 
Church, Knoxville, Tennessee. A film on the life 
of John Wesley has been produced by the Radio 
and Film Commission of The Methodist Church. 
See page 16 for information on this motion picture. 


By INTENT and by gift, John Wesley was a 
scholar whose love for learning never waned. 
He possessed a superior classical education and, 
if he had followed his inclinations, would have 
remained a Fellow of Lincoln College. But the 
Spirit of Almighty God intervened. Wesley, how- 
ever, never lost his love for learning and was an 
ardent, though sometimes an unwise educator all 
of his life, giving a scholarly foundation to his 
evangelistic labors. 

Almost every great revival has been succeeded 
by some interest in education; but the Wesleyan 
revival was the first great revival in which edu- 
cation was an important accompaniment. There 
were three groups for which Wesley had a pri- 
mary educational concern: (1) the host of hum- 
ble, unlettered people who joined the Methodist 
Societies; (2) the children of all Methodists; 
(3) the lay preachers who assisted him. 


EDUCATION FOR ALL 


Religion and education went hand in hand in 
Wesley’s mind, and for him all true education 
must of necessity be religious. The purpose of 
religious education, therefore, was to instill in 
men, women, and children true religion, scriptural 
holiness, and love for God and man. 

The Methodist Societies and class meetings 
were ideally suited to such educational purposes. 
These instruments were one of the reasons Meth- 
odism took so readily to the Sunday-school move- 
ment begun in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century by Robert Raikes. 

Wesley outlined courses of study for the “peo- 
ple called Methodists.” He wrote and published 
books, tracts, and sermons by the scores. He 
abridged and condensed what he considered to be 
the outstanding Christian literature of the ages 
and published it in a fifty-volume set called the 
“Christian Library.” Wesley urged the larger 
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societies to purchase this set of books, saying, “I 
wish all our preachers, both in England and Ire- 
land would herein follow my example, and fre- 
quently read in public, and enforce select portions 
of the ‘Christian Library’.” 

Wesley expected his preachers to foster among 
the Methodist people a love for reading. He con- 
stantly urged them to push the sale of the Meth- 
odist publications. 

One of the important purposes of the Methodist 
class meeting was to promote Christian educa- 
tion through Bible study. To help the class leaders 
in this matter, Wesley, during the only serious 
illness of his life, wrote his Explanatory Notes 
Upon the New Testament. This was one of his 
principal original works. Some years later, he 
abridged Henry’s Exposition and Poole’s Annota- 
tions into a three-volume companion set entitled, 
Explanatory Notes Upon the Old Testament. 
These commentaries were widely used by the 
Methodists and their preachers. Some of the 
class leaders became excellent students of the 
Bible and some even of the classics. 


EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


John Wesley sincerely loved children and had 
an art for winning their love in return, but he 
never understood these little ones, as his educa- 
tional experiments with them proved. Wesley be- 
lieved that education was the most probable 
method of bringing religion to children and of 
leading them into a Christian experience. He, 
therefore, championed the central idea of religious 
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education which is that children are not to be 
left to grow up in sin, but are, rather, to be care- 
fully disciplined and instructed from their earliest 
years. 

With this in mind, Wesley organized charity 
schools to teach the rudiments of literacy to the 
children of the poor; but the institution that was 
dearest to his heart was a boarding school near 
Bristol, called Kingswood, for the Christian edu- 
cation of the boys of the preachers and later of 
any Methodist family. Kingswood was to be a 
model institution—a Christian school, a fountain 
of Christianized knowledge. 

Wesley drew up a schedule for the boys of 
Kingswood which was unbelievably severe. These 
youngsters between six and twelve years of age 
were to rise at four o’clock in the morning winter 
and summer. Each little boy was to spend the hour 
from four to five in prayer, singing, and self- 
examination. Then followed breakfast at six. 
Lessons began at seven continuing for four hours. 
There was a break at eleven for “working or 
walking.” Dinner was at twelve after which there 
was another period of working in the garden and 
singing. From one to five the lessons were con- 
tinued. Between five and six there was another 
time for “private devotions.” From six to seven 
there was more “working and walking,” and 
more “praying.” After a supper of bread and 
butter or bread and milk, the exhausted children 
were marched off to bed at eight. 

There was no room in the Kingswood schedule 
for games. In fact, they were expressly forbidden. 
Wesley, says Southey, had learned a sour German 
proverb, “He that plays when he is a child will 
play when he is a man,” and he had forgotten the 
wholesome English saying, “All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy.” No holidays, no games, 
no boy for an instant out of the company of a 
master, were rules not conducive to a healthy, 
happy boyhood. 

As a matter of record, Kingswood School was 
one of Wesley’s utter failures. Human nature was 
at constant war with this dreadful timetable. “He 
could not get masters to enforce it, nor children 
to survive it,” says Fitchett. “I have spent more 
money, and time, and care on this than almost 
any design I ever had,” wrote Wesley, “and still 
it exercises all the patience I have.” 

But it was not Wesley’s nature to give up easily. 
After more than twenty years of struggling with 
Kingswood, he wrote, “I told my whole mind to 
the masters and servants, and spoke to the chil- 
dren in a far stronger manner than I ever did 
before. I will kill or cure. I will have one or the 
other—a Christian school or none at all.” 

Wesley was an ardent educator, but often an 
unwise one. His methods at Kingswood are to be 
deplored in this or any age. Kingswood, however, 
served one purpose its founder never intended. It 
proved that Wesley could, on occasion, blunder 
as badly as an ordinary man. 
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Wesley gave a large place to children in the 
program of the eighteenth-century revival. He 
was deeply concerned about their religious edu- 
cation and gave a great deal of his time and effort 
to this matter. “On Family Religion” and “On 
the Education of Children” were topics on which 
he frequently preached. The assistants were al- 
ways directed by Wesley to co-operate with 
Methodist parents in the religious training of the 
children. He laid down for them three general 
aspects of the teaching work of the ministry as 
it related to children: 

In the first place, the preacher was to revive 
and guide family worship. 

In the second place, the preacher himself was 
to teach the children in the home. One of the 
questions asked of those seeking admittance into 
the Methodist itinerancy was, “Will you diligent- 
ly and earnestly instruct the children, and visit 
from house to house?” This question, incidentally, 
is still asked of all candidates for full membership 
into any Methodist conference. 

The third duty of the preacher was to form 
small societies for the children within the larger 
societies and meet with them regularly. In the 
Conference of 1748, one of the last questions asked 
was, “Q. Might not the children in every place be 
formed into little Societies? A. Let the preacher 
try by meeting them apart and giving them suit- 
able exhortations.” This experiment was made, 
and it succeeded. The Conference of 1766 directed 
the preachers to spend an hour twice a week 
with the children in every society where there 
were ten or more. To the objection that “I have 
no gift for this,” Wesley responded, “Gift or no 
gift, you are to do it, else you are not called to 
be a Methodist preacher.” 

To aid the preachers, parents, and _ school- 
masters in their task of instruction, Wesley pub- 
lished numerous tracts and books. Chief among 
these textbooks was his Instruction for Children 
which was primarily a translation of French tracts 
by Fleury and Poiret. 


EDUCATION FOR PREACHERS 


John Wesley possessed high scholastic ideals 
for himself and for his preachers. The first Con- 
ference in 1744 seriously faced the possibility of 
establishing a seminary for the training of the 
assistants. Though it seemed utterly impractical 
at that time, the discussion closed with the deter- 
mination to reconsider the plan. By the time the 
second conference met, it had become clear that 
this ambitious scheme was still impractical. But 
Wesley’s interest in education never flagged. Un- 
til more formal education could be arranged, he 
did not neglect the reading and study habits of 
his preachers. 

In the Conference of 1744, the question was 
asked, “What books may an Assistant read?” The 
answer is truly astonishing. The list of books is 
an imposing array of the classics. 








In 1745 the implication is that three libraries 
were to be set up for the use of the Wesleys and 
the assistants. And the list of books to be included 
looked more like the prescribed course of reading 
for a student at Oxford. But the pressure of time 
and the ability of the assistants soon found the 
pagan classics falling from the list of required 
reading. In later years fewer books were listed 
by name and the “Christian Library” was lifted 
to a primary place. 

In 1746 the question appeared, “What method 
[of study] would you advise them [the assistants] 
to?” Wesley’s complete reply is extremely inter- 
esting, but suffice it to say, that he expected them 
to devote their mornings to study—“‘from 6 in the 
morning (allowing one hour for breakfast) to 12” 
—and to follow the courses of study which he 
prescribed for them. 

Although Wesley had to sacrifice the seminary 
and the classics in the work of training his preach- 
ers in the early years, he never slackened his zeal 
and labors to increase their learning and wisdom. 
He was constantly advising and urging reguiarity 
in reading and study. In 1766 it was asked, “Why 
are we not more knowing?” The answer was typi- 
cally Wesleyan: 


“Because we are idle. We forget the very first 
rule, ‘Be diligent. Never be unemployed a mo- 
ment... .’ 

“We must, absolutely must, cure this evil or 
betray the cause of God. 

“But how? 1. Read the most useful books, and 
that regularly and constantly. Steadily spend all 
the morning in this employ, or at least five hours 
in twenty-four. 

“But I read only the Bible.’ Then you ought to 
teach others to read only the Bible, and by parity 
of reason, to hear only the Bible, but if so, you 
need preach no more. Just so said George Bell. 
And what is the fruit? Why now he neither reads 
the Bible, or any thing else. 

“This is rank enthusiasm. If you need no book 
but the Bible, you are got above St. Paul. He 
wanted others too. ‘Bring the books,’ says he, ‘but 
especially the parchments; those written on parch- 
ment.’ 

““But I have no taste for reading.’ Contract a 
taste for it by use, or return to your trade. 

“ “But I have no books.’ I will give each of you, 
as fast as you will read them, books to the value 
of five pounds. And I desire the assistants would 
take care, that all the large societies provide our 
works for the use of the Preacher.” ! 


Wesley expected his assistants to “preach ex- 
pressly on education, particularly at Midsummer, 
when you speak of Kingswood.” “But I have no 
gift for this,” replied some. “Gift or no gift,” said 
Wesley, “You are to do it; else you are not called 
to be a Methodist Preacher. Do it as you can, till 
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you can do it as you would. Pray earnestly for 
the gift, and use the means for it.” 

In addition to conference, during which Wesley 
had opportunity for advising his preachers upon 
ways and subjects to study, it seems that on oc- 
casions he conducted a kind of Lenten retreat 
or pastors’ school. Unable to have a seminary im- 
mediately, he held these short courses of study 
for the instruction and training of his helpers. In 
many respects Wesley’s old life at Oxford still 
remained his ideal for devout study and holy 
living. He constantly kept before his preachers 
a plan of study and a course of training that kept 
their minds ever reaching outward and upward. 
Under his leadership most of the preachers made 
genuine progress. 


SUMMARY 


John Wesley was an ardent believer in educa- 
cation—not only for a few, but for all. For the 
first time in English history, he made available to 
the common man large, cheap editions of the best 
Christian literature. He encouraged Bible reading 
and study, but not to the exclusion of other writ- 
ings. His assistants were given the task not only 
of converting men and women to Christ but of 
training and deepening their religious experience 
through reading and study. 

Wesley was a lover of children and gave them 
a place of honor and importance in the total pro- 
gram of the revival. He believed that children 
should be carefully trained and disciplined in the 
Christian faith from their earliest years. And, 
though his methods today are considered at times 
cruel and barbarian, his ultimate goal of leading 
children into a Christian experience by training 
and discipline is embraced as the heart-principle 
of modern religious education. 

Wesley’s scholastic ideals for himself and for 
his preachers were exceedingly high. But he la- 
bored, not without some success, to bring the 
preachers up to those ideals. 

A scholar by nature and a believer in educa- 
tion for all, John Wesley was often an unwise but 
always an ardent educator. 





‘Hear and Your Soul Shall Live’’ 


An inner Voice speaks to the heart, 
The “still small voice of God”; 
And they who heed must often walk 
Where saints and martyrs trod. 


Who follow after goodness, truth, 
Must often travel far; 

But Moses had the cloud, the fire, 
The Wise Men had the Star. 


—EpITH SHAW BUTLER 








Glory to God» 


Mrs. Kocher, born and reared a Methodist, 
is the wife of the rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Oakwood, Ohio. She is well known in 
her own denomination as an author of religious 
drama. 


(This Christmas pageant is a chancel presenta- 
tion. Evergreen trees form the background. 
Behind the center trees, the manger scene is 
arranged. The characters include three adult 
shepherds, one shepherd boy, three wise men, 
six angels, Mary, Joseph, people of this country, 
people of other countries, and a reader. The 
hymns may be sung by choir or congregation.) 


Hymn: “It Came Upon the Midnight Clear.” 
Reader: “It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 
From angels bending near the earth, 
To touch their harps of gold.” 
“Hark! the herald angels sing, 
‘Glory to the new-born king!’ ” 

Angels .. . lovely messengers of God ... we 
sing of them... we dream of them... but who 
has seen an angel, or who has heard an angel 
sing? 

There was once a shepherd boy in the hills of 
Judea. (Shepherds and shepherd boy enter chan- 
cel slowly as reader speaks. Look up at sky.) 

There were older shepherds, too, abiding in the 
field, keeping faithful watch over their flock. One 
beautiful, starry night, as the sheep lay sleeping 
and all was quiet and still, a light shone suddenly 
in the sky ... (Bright light. Shepherds draw 
back, one falls wpon knees.) .. . a light greater 
than any star, for this light was the wonderful 
glory of God streaming down upon the world 
below! The air was filled with singing, the singing 
of angels! This is the song they sang on that 
beautiful, starry night—this is the song the shep- 
herds heard as they watched their sheep: “Guory 
To GoD IN THE HIGHEST, AND ON EARTH, PEACE, 
Goop Witt Towarp Men!” 

Hymn: “Hark, the Herald Angels Sing.” (Op- 
tional: trumpet accompaniment.) 

(Procession of angels with trumpets. They come 
from rear, enter chancel, and stand at one side 
facing shepherds, one angel in front with hand 
upraised, others with trumpets to their lips. After 
carol, reader speaks.) 

Reader: “And the angel said unto the shep- 
herds: ‘Fear not, for behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy which shall be to all people. 
For unto you is born this day in the city of 
David, a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. And 
this shall be a sign unto you; ye shall find the 
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babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a 
manger.” (Angels leave quietly as reader con- 
tinues.) 

The shepherds arose, full of wonder at the 
things they had seen and heard, the light, the 
song, the tidings of a new-born king! Surely God 
had spoken to them, the humble shepherds! It 
was for them to obey. “Let us go to Bethlehem,” 
they said, “and see this thing which is come to 
pass, which the Lord has made known unto us.” 
So they left their sheep and their fields. The 
shepherd boy picked up his crook and followed 
the other shepherds, as they journeyed slowly 
over the hills to the little town of Bethlehem. 
(Shepherds and shepherd boy exit. Music of “O 
Little Town of Bethlehem” begins.) 

Hymn: “O Little Town of Bethlehem.” (Op- 
tional violin accompaniment.) 

(Soft lighting. During carol, star is lit above 
center trees. Two angels enter, move center trees 
—or screens covered with evergreen—to each 
side. Manger scene is revealed with Joseph stand- 
ing, Mary sitting beside the crude manger. Angels 
stand on either side. Hay is used in the manger, 
and a light shines from inside. After carol, reader 
speaks.) 

Reader: “How silently, how silently, 

The wondrous gift is given; 
So God imparts to human hearts 
The message of His Heaven.” 

“And Mary brought forth her first-born son, 
and laid him in a manger, because there was no 
room for them in the inn.” But there was room 
in her heart, as she watched over her infant child. 
The friendly cattle standing by gave him warmth, 
and the star shining overhead marked the place 
where the young child lay. 

There were few to know that here, in this 
simple manger, on this quiet night, was born the 
Son of God! (As reader continues speaking, shep- 
herds and shepherd boy with crook enter chancel 
and kneel. Reader continues as wise men enter, 
offer gifts and kneel.) The shepherds knew, for 
the angel had appeared unto them. The wise men 
knew, for they had seen the star in the east. So 
the lowly shepherds and the kingly wise men 
came to worship the little babe. 

The wise men brought with them precious gifts 
of gold, frankincense, and myrrh, and laid them at 
His feet. The shepherd boy had nothing to give, 
nothing except the crook which helped him climb 
the steep hills. Could—could he give his crook 
to the Baby? When He grew older, He, too, 
might use the crook to help Him climb the hills. 
Then the shepherd boy looked at the gifts of the 
wise men. How beautiful they were! How they 
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shone and glittered against the straw on which 
they lay! Perhaps, if he slipped quietly to the 
manger and laid his crook against it, no one would 
see his simple gift. (As reader speaks, shepherd 
boy follows action of words.) But the angels had 
seen! The angels had seen the heart of a child 
touch the heart of God, and once again the angelic 
choirs were singing: ‘““GLory To Gop IN THE HIGH- 
EST... GLory To Gop... IN THE HIGHEST!” 

(Music of “O Come All Ye Faithful” begins 
softly and continues to the end, as reader speaks. 
The following action is not hurried. After few 
measures of carol, reader begins.) 

Reader: And so, the wise men departed. (Wise 
men leave—slight pause.) The shepherds returned 
to their fields. (Shepherds and shepherd boy 
leave—slight pause.) Time has passed, and Mary 
and Joseph, too, have gone their way. (Mary and 
Joseph leave—slight pause.) But the manger re- 
mains. Thus it shall always be. For each year at 
Christmas, Christ is born again within our hearts. 








And like the shepherds, the wise men, and the 
shepherd boy, we also may kneel at the manger 
of the infant King. (As the reader speaks, people 
of America, children and adults, enter and kneel 
at manger. They are followed by people of other 
countries, dressed in costumes of their land, who 
likewise enter and kneel. If desired, gift presenta- 
tions could be made now.) 

But let us remember that Christ was born a 
Savior for all mankind. That the angels’ song of 
good will is a song for people of every race and 
color, whether they are white, or black, or red, 
or yellow. Christ was born for all. If we make 
room for him within our hearts this Christmastide, 
one day perhaps, like the shepherd boy, we, too, 
shall see a star, and we shall hear the angels sing: 
“G tory TO GoD IN THE HIGHEST, AND ON EARTH, 
Peace, Goop WILL TowarD Men!” 

Hymazn: “O Come, All Ye Faithful.” 

(Angels lead people from chancel. Manger re- 
mains.) 
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A Great Teacher 
You Should Know 


This is the last in a series of three articles on 
the life of the noted Swiss educator, Pestalozzi. 
The author is a staff member, Department of 
Leadership Education, General Board of Educa- 
tion. 


Wuat do you know about Pestalozzi, the 
Swiss educator? Perhaps more important is the 
question, to what extent do you practice the phi- 
losophy and methods which Pestalozzi intro- 
duced? Pestalozzi himself would not place as much 
importance on your knowing his principles as on 
your willingness to follow them—to put them into 
use. This will be evident as additional principles 
in his educational philosophy and practice are 
considered in this article. 

Two of the principles which he advocated in his 
writings and practiced in his educational experi- 
ments were considered in the previous article, at- 
tention will now be given to two more principles. 
The four principles are given below. 

1. He believed in the supreme worth of every 
individual personality. 

2. To him love was the central point from which 
the essentials of education flowed. 

3. He held the view that true understanding 
in learning is possible only by that spontaneous 
perception which is a result of observation and 
which is followed by action. 

4. He was convinced that the home can be the 
most powerful influence upon the physical, moral, 
and intellectual development of the child. 

Pestalozzi is thought of by many as being the 
father of the modern educational method which 
holds that an important avenue of learning for 
the pupil is activity. It should be recognized, how- 
ever, that he held that this activity should be pre- 
ceded by spontaneous perception which was the 
result of observation. Carried to its ultimate con- 
clusion, this would mean that Pestalozzi was re- 
sponsible for the belief that audio-visual methods, 
including the field trip, are sound and that experi- 
ence-centered learning should be the outcome of 
such observing. It does not matter whether Pesta- 
lozzi was the chief originator of these principles— 
it is of great importance though that educators 
today give closer attention to a view which has 
gained more adherents each decade during the 
century and a half since the Swiss educator first 
held them and tried them out in his school. 

It is discouraging that in practice much em- 
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phasis is still placed on the use and value of words 
as the sole educational method. This is true at 
all levels in Christian education but it perhaps 
reaches the most extreme practice in adult classes 
in the church school. A fallacy often held is that 
adults learn in a different way than children. 

How many adult classes do you know in which 
methods other than the lecture are used? To put 
it more personally, what about the class of which 
you are a part? 

When modern education claims that we learn 
“what we live,” it is following Pestalozzi. He 
believed that “life itself is the true basis of teach- 
ing and education.” Up until the time of Pestalozzi, 
even the enlightened had made book knowledge 
the basis of education. Pestalozzi gave his view 
of this when he said, “A man who has only word 
wisdom is less susceptible to the truth than a 
savage. The use of mere words produces men who 
believe that they have reached the goal, because 
their whole life has been spent talking about it, 
hence I come to the conviction that the funda- 
mental error is the blind use of words in matters 
of instruction.” ! 

Before leaving this principle, it should be stated 
that many adult classes believe in this principle 
and follow it. There is the young adult class which 
became interested in a small mission church in 
their city. After visiting the church and becoming 
acquainted with some of its members and seeing 
the need which was there, the class gladly adopted 
a project to paint the church. One year later they 
were still finding a variety of ways in which to 
help this church of few resources. 

There are numerous instances of adult classes 
which have been challenged to take a religious 
census of a nearby area. This frequently starts 
with several members of the group making an 
exploratory trip into the area—observing that 
the community is growing rapidly and that it 
needs more churches. The outcome is the census 
which often reveals that the situation is one of 
even greater need than the outward appearance 
would indicate. As a next step, the class often 
takes the first steps in organizing a Sunday school, 
perhaps furnishing the teacher, and in other 
ways aiding the new group. 

The last of Pestalozzi’s educational principles 
to be examined is one which interestingly enough 
has been receiving special attention by most of 
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the Protestant churches in the last few years. To 
state once more, Pestalozzi was convinced that 
the home can be the most powerful influence upon 
the physical, moral, and intellectual development 
of the child. Within the last five years, a number 
of Protestant churches have very carefully re- 
examined their church-school literature for chil- 
dren with the thought that special materials 
should be provided for parents in order that they 
can be expected to know what the church school 
is attempting to accomplish and thereby co-op- 
erate with these efforts. 

In an effort which received much publicity, the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., prepared books 
especially for parents to use along with the ma- 
terials used by the child and the church-school 
teacher. The last time the closely graded litera- 
ture for primary children in the Congregational 
Christian Church and The Methodist Church was 
revised, it had additional material provided for 
parents inserted in the pupils’ books. The same 
plan was followed in the closely graded ma- 
terial for juniors which was released in October, 
1953. 

Experiments have been held in several annual 
conferences of The Methodist Church in which 
groups of churches have agreed to give special 
emphasis to working with the parents of chil- 
dren enrolled in the church school. These projects 
will help discover how much co-operation can be 
attained between the home and the church school. 
A few of the conditions which have been very 
carefully adhered to, and with satisfying results, 
are given below. 

1. The parents agree to attend a regular session 
held for parents. 

2. An agreement is made between parents and 
church-school teacher to hold regular conferences 
and regularly to make written reports to each 
other about the progress of the child. 

3. The church agrees to furnish to the parents 
specially prepared materials which help the par- 
ent understand the purposes of the Sunday-to- 
Sunday materials being used with their children. 

4. The parents agree to attend a church-school 
class. This may be a special class for parents or 
it may be a class of their choice out of the various 
adult church-school classes. 

There are other conditions which are being 
followed in these experiments but this is enough 
to show the seriousness with which these churches 
are entering into an effort to magnify again the 
importance of the home in Christian education. 
It is significant that the results of these experi- 
ments have been very encouraging. Just what 
permanent outcome may be realized from these 
experiments is not yet known but no doubt such 
outstanding findings will lead to placing more em- 
phasis on the home as an agency for Christian 
education. If you desire more information on these 
experiments, get in touch with your conference 
executive secretary or with the Department of 


Christian Family, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Another evidence in The Methodist Church of 
new interest in the family as a unit is the in- 
auguration and rapid growth of the Sunday Eve- 
ning Fellowship. This new movement is built 
almost entirely around the idea of the family 
group attending together this evening church 
service with the thought that part of the program 
will be held with the members of the family to- 
gether and that part can best be carried out on 
an age-group basis. Certainly the movement is 
a recognition that the family unit needs attention 
as a unit and that at times it is much better to 
work with it than to attempt to do everything 
through a graded approach. 

It seems likely that Pestalozzi would be pleased 
over the efforts which the Methodist churches, 
and other churches, are making to stress the im- 
portance of the home as an educational unit. 
Actually, the church can consider itself heavily 
indebted to Pestalozzi at this point, for there can 
be little question but that his writing and prac- 
tice has had an important influence on such trends 
in education, secular and Christian. 

This article ends our very brief survey of the 
contribution which Pestalozzi has made to the 
educational philosophy and practice of our day. 
A more careful examination of his works would 
probably lead us to admit that we have not yet 
caught up with this Swiss educator. Surely it 
is appropriate that leaders in Christian educa- 
tion examine more carefully the writings of this 
pioneer for the help which will be forthcoming. 

It can be predicted that such an effort will re- 
sult in a profound interest in this humanitarian’s 
educational philosophy and practice, but this will 
not be all. You may find yourself re-examining 
your own educational philosophy and practice. 
This re-examination may cause you to ask some 
of the following questions: 

Do I really believe in the supreme worth of 
every individual personality and is my life an 
evidence of this belief? 

Would it be clear to one who knows me that 
love is the motive of my educational philosophy? 

Is my practice in teaching such that an ob- 
server would conclude that true understanding 
in learning is only possible by observation which 
is followed by action? 

Have I realized that the home can be, and 
probably is, the most powerful influence upon the 
physical, moral, and intellectual development of 
the child? And have I grasped the fact that any 
time I am teaching parents, I am also teaching the 
children? 

Finally, is the chief source of all my educational 
philosophy and practice the same as Pestalozzi’s 
—namely, a warm and genuine faith in God? 

Am I ready to go along with Pestalozzi’s faith 
that “the power to resist my greedy self... [is] 
within; dwelling in me as a part of God... [and] 
in all, who want and seek [it]’’? 
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This article may be read in connection with 
the December 6 lesson of the International Lesson 
Series, page 17. The author is Dupont Guerry 
professor of history and government, Wesleyan 
College. 


D EMOCRACY is one of the most precious 
achievements of our country. In this day when 
communism threatens religion and democracy the 
world over, the peoples of the world are turning 
to the United States as an example of how the 
individual may participate in his government and 
may have freedom. 

In a country like ours where every man and 
woman is a part of that body politic which rules 
the state, we are all called upon to do our duty as 
Christian citizens. This includes maintaining high 
ideals in our government and keeping our com- 
munities places of clean living. Our community, 
our village, our city, our county are very close 
to us and we can take an active part in making it a 
desirable place to raise our children. 

A group of about a hundred people, men and 
women, husbands and wives with small children 
and even some babies, crowded into a rather small 
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The Christian and His Government 


By FLORENCE JANSON SHERRIFF 
























county commissioners’ council room one after- 
noon about five o’clock. It was an unusual sight, 
for seldom did anyone come to observe; only oc- 
casionally someone came to petition for a liquor 
license or some other favor of the board. 

This group was led by two ministers. They 
asked the county board not to grant a liquor 
license for a night club in their quiet suburban 
community just outside the borders of a small 
city. A federal highway had recently been con- 
structed through the community and made it 
desirable to some people for liquor stores. 

One of the men in the group spoke up, “I have 
a fifteen-year-old boy and I do not want a liquor 
store to open practically in my backyard. We are 
outside the city limits on this highway, but we 
understood that this property had been zoned as 
residential when we bought our home.” 

Another man, who might have been a mechanic, 
pleaded, “It was only four years ago that I be- 
came a Christian. I have been through the temp- 
tation of liquor and I know what it can do to a 
fellow. I do not want a liquor store across the 
road from my home where my children are grow- 
ing up.” 

A young woman sprang to her feet and said, 
‘“‘We have just purchased our home on time here 
because it is a decent community. We should have 
the right to decide whether we want a night club 
in our midst.” 

Many others spoke. One of the ministers stated 
that he had circulated a petition in the neighbor- 
hood and had signatures of two hundred property 
owners who were opposed to the granting of the 
license. 

The chairman of the board was quite annoyed 
at the demonstration. This was the second time 
that the group had appeared and the matter had 
been postponed from the last meeting of the 
commissioners. Provoked by the group and to 
show their independence, the county commission- 
ers voted three to two in favor of the liquor 
license. 

The parting words of the irate citizens’ dele- 
gation were that they would take the matter 
further. The applicant for the license, a well- 
dressed young man with a foreign accent, came 
forward after the citizens had left and said that he 
did not think that he wanted the license if the 


Groups of citizens often appear before the governing 
bodies of their locality to protest or affirm a vital issue. 
As United States citizens, it is both their privilege and 
duty to do so. 











neighborhood was so against it; he had counted on 
the community for his business. 

Others have applied for licenses in the same 
region, but the delegation continues to fight for 
its rights. 

Another place where the Christian can serve 
to protect democracy is at the polls, as guardian of 
the ballot box. Judges of elections often find it 
difficult to get conscientious people to serve as 
managers and clerks of elections. The compensa- 
tion is small and the hours are long, frequently 
from 6 A.M. to 6 p.m. at the polls and then into the 
wee hours of the morning counting the ballots. 
A few persons serve for the compensation but 
others serve with a sense of Christian duty. There 
are, unfortunately, persons who are interested in 
fixing the election for their candidate or party. 

At the polling table where I worked at the last 
presidential election, almost five hundred voters 
cast a ballot. With the absentee ballots, it 
amounted to 521 to be counted. The ballot was 
the size of a newspaper, and all day long voters 
sat around reading the forty-six constitutional 
amendments as if they were in a library. Most of 
them were very conscientious about reading them, 
and some thought that if they did not mark all the 
amendments that the ballot would be thrown out. 
The voting booths were almost too small to accom- 
modate both voter and ballot. There is certainly 
need to shorten the ballot in most states. 

At the county building after the closing of the 
polls, the managers of the polls counted first the 
electoral votes for president. In this town there 
were some who wanted to vote for a certain presi- 
dential candidate but did want to vote for all the 
candidates of that party. Party finally meant more 
than the man who was to hold the office, and the 
opposing party won the presidential vote in the 
county. To the candidates for congress, for the 
state, and for the county there was no opposition, 
so that was easily counted. But the forty-six 
amendments proved a chore. At midnight a news- 
paper reporter, hoping to pick up some news 
passed by and announced the presidential winner. 

But the hours dragged by and we were still 
counting amendments. Only ten of the amend- 
ments applied to the state as a whole and one 
other applied only to our county. Most voters 
had, however, conscientiously voted on most of 
the forty-six in a most eccentric way—as, every 
other one “yes” and “no,” two “yes” and one “no,” 
etc. A young matron in our group wanted to go 
home at midnight. She said that before her mar- 
riage she had been a stenographer and had al- 
ways been paid for overtime. But she was per- 
suaded to carry on until we were finished at 4 a.m. 

All the amendments but one passed. The second 
one, proposing to extend the electoral system for 
election of state and local officials, depriving the 
more populous counties of their rightful vote, was 
defeated for the second time by the electorate. 
One of the amendments proposed that hereafter 


counties having constitutional amendments should 
be the ones to vote on their specific change. This 
will shorten the ballot. 

As soon as one election is finished we start on 
another. New election laws made it necessary for 
everyone to reregister six months before the 
election. Few voters seemed aware that this would 
be necessary. After much excellent newspaper 
publicity and through the efforts of local civic 
organizations fourteen thousand voters were regis- 
tered. There are many who have not bothered to 
register and I wonder how many of them are 
Christians who fail to see the importance of their 
participation in local government. 

Many local officials and party executive mem- 
bers serve with no salary or just a token of a 
salary and here too is an opportunity to serve. 

In a wealthy suburb which prided itself in 
being morally so superior to the large city it 
adjoined, the businessmen who lived in the “vil- 
lage” commuted daily to their offices in the city. 
They just made the commuters’ train in the morn- 
ing and did not return until the polls were closed. 
They were soon rudely awakened to the fact that 
the government of their ideal community had 
fallen into the hands of a corrupt liquor and 
gambling syndicate which was promoting vice. 
Organizing a local civic organization, those who 
wanted a better community drove out the unde- 
sirable interests and found time on election day to 
go to the polls and to encourage their neighbors to 
vote. Their playgrounds, parks, and schools are 
now the talk of the state. 

The citizens of Reynolds Street in a middle- 
sized city appeared one evening at the city council 
meeting. They came to protest to the routing of 
trucks down their unpaved road. “The street is 
so narrow that two trucks have difficulty in pass- 
ing,” said one citizen. “The clouds of dust that 
the constant traffic raises makes it impossible for 
us to keep our windows up even in this hot 
weather,” said a housewife. The street also went 
through a Negro residential district. A Negro 
woman rose and protested, “I take in washing, 
but I cannot hang it out of doors, because the 
clothes get all gray.” The mayor explained that 
it was only a temporary matter until a parallel 
street was paved and they hoped that the paving 
would be completed in a month or six weeks. This 
was democracy at grass roots. 

One of the democratic features of our govern- 
ment is the jury system. Justice is one of the 
fundamentals of the Christian religion. The sys- 
tem of jury trial as developed by the English- 
speaking countries has been copied by other 
countries as a bulwark of liberty. And still, how 
many citizens try in every way to escape jury 
service and forget that it is a civic duty to pro- 
tect the innocent from false prosecution. In all but 
three states, women are now also serving on 
juries. May this not be considered a Christian’s 
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responsibility—the maintenance of justice? 

“Bossism” has become one of the undesirable 
features of our large cities. Christians in these 
cities should always be on the alert to maintain a 
decent, upright city administration. In one of our 
larger Northern cities there was boss control 
several years ago. It was necessary for me to vote 
very early in the morning to catch a train. To my 
surprise, when I reached the usual polling place, 
I found it had been moved. I was told that it had 
been moved the night before and they had no idea 
where it had been moved to. It was a residential 
district and I was at a loss as to where to look. 





As I retraced my steps, I was met by a ward 
worker who asked if I had the mayor’s marked 
ballot. I said I had but did not say that I did not 
intend to follow it. He then directed me to the 
polling place which was quite obscure in the mid- 
dle of a residential block. I wondered how many 
had been too discouraged to hunt for the polls. 

Christian citizens in the larger cities should be- 
come members of civic organizations interested in 
good government. Democracy is alive in these 
United States, but it must be constantly safe 
guarded by Christians who are willing to work for 
good government. 


A New Film, John Wesley 


By HARRY C. SPENCER 


Executive Secretary, Radio and Film Commission 


T eacters of adult classes have sometimes been 
asked, “Just who was John Wesley? What did he 
do? How did he happen to begin the Methodist 
movement?” The Radio and Film Commission is 
producing a motion picture which will help 
teachers answer these questions. 

It is particularly fitting that in 1953, two hun- 
dred and fifty years since Wesley was born, The 
Methodist Church should commemorate this an- 
niversary with a motion picture on Wesley’s life. 
The film will be over seventy minutes long and in 
full color. It was photographed on location in 
England at Epworth, Oxford, the Cotswold dis- 
trict, St. Paul’s Cathedral, etc., and in one of the 
studios of J. Arthur Rank, prominent British 
Methodist. 

Through dramatic presentation, John Wesley 
tells the story of the events which led up to 
the famous heart-warming experience at Alders- 
gate, such as his education at Oxford, the Holy 
Club, the failure of a mission to Georgia. After 
Aldersgate, the film carries the account forward 
to the founding of the Methodist Societies, the 
hymn writing of Charles Wesley, the preaching 
in the fields, establishment of schools, clinics, the 
development of lay preaching, and finally the 
sending of Thomas Coke to America to super- 
intend the growing Methodist movement here. 

The beginning of lay preaching and the new 
importance it gave to laymen is presented with 
special emphasis. As is well known, Wesley 
himself remained within the Church of England 
all his life. When he learned that Maxfield, one of 
his followers, had felt inspired to preach at a 
service in the Foundry during Wesley’s absence, 
he at first severely reprimanded Maxfield for his 
audacity, if not sacrilege. But Wesley’s mother, 
Susannah, saw the possibilities of extending the 
Methodist movement with the help of lay 
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preachers and persuaded her son, who was al- 
ways a very practical man, to endorse the plan. 

Since John Wesley is more than an hour long, 
adult class leaders will want to arrange for a 
showing at a time when they can give it an ade- 
quate presentation. This may require a special 
session of the class, or a special program on a Sun- 
day evening, or in a church-night gathering. 
Properly used, the film will make a significant 
contribution to the spiritual life of every church. 

In order to be sure that the message of the film 
is historically accurate and in accordance with 
Methodist doctrine, more than two years of prep- 
aration went into the writing of the shooting 
script. A statement of the purpose of the film was 
adopted by the staff of the Radio and Film Com- 
mission to the effect that the picture should in 
some measure bring to the audience the same 
deep faith which Wesley found at Aldersgate and 
inspire them to follow his example and express 
that faith in their daily lives. 

A professor in a theological seminary then 
studied the life of Wesley to select those events 
in his career which would tell most dramatically 
this story and best present the message it was to 
bring. After that, numerous drafts of a script were 
prepared by a screen writer in England and these 
were circulated to recognized church historians 
and officials here in America. The result was a 
screen play which emphasized the spiritual con- 
tribution of Wesley to his time. 

While the film does not deal with the doctrines 
of Methodists as a special creed, the story of 
Wesley’s life is inevitably bound up in such mat- 
ters as “the inner witness” which assumed such 
significance at Aldersgate. 

When the film is available for general release, 
church leaders will receive full information from 
The Methodist Publishing House. 











UNIT I: BIBLE TEACHINGS 
applied to WORLD PROBLEMS 


The pupil’s material for these lessons is pub- 
lished in the current issues of Adult Student and 
Wesley Quarterly. 

In connection with the lesson for December 6 
is “The Christian and His Government,” by 
Florence Janson Sherriff (page 14). Also appear- 
ing in the magazine section is “The Kingdom of 
God in the New Testament,’ by W. A. Smart 
(page 4). This article provides supplementary 
material for the lesson for December 27. 

The writer of these plans is secretary of the 
Department of Student Loans and Scholarships, 
Division of Educational Institutions, General 
Board of Education. 

The Scripture readings for December 6 are: 
Isaiah 31:1; 42:4; Acts 5:17-29; Romans 13:1-10. 


Dec. 6: Good Government—How ? 


“Friendliness .. . is the basis of all civilized 
life—a friendliness which can subordinate to it- 
self differences of sex, age, occupation or political 
and religious opinion . .. and the step forward in 
civilization, must be made, not by governments or 
in high policy, but by ordinary men and women in 
their daily intercourse.” ! This simple yet pro- 
found observation offers the clue to good govern- 
ment, a government that is of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. 

When Abraham Lincoln said that “This nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom,” 
he was not only urging that our government be 
firmly rooted in God’s law of love and friendship, 
but also that good government was a co-operative 
effort in which man and God shared and shared 
alike. Henry Van Dyke once said that “No matter 
what theory of the origin of government you 
adopt, if you follow it out to its legitimate con- 
clusions it will bring you face to face with the 
moral law.” 2 This moral law, rooted in the He- 
brew faith of justice and righteousness, realized 
its full proportions with the coming of Jesus and 
the legalism of the Hebrew law was replaced with 
the spirit of love and a concern for people. Goethe 
once said, “The best of all governments is that 
which teaches us to govern ourselves,” * and it is 
at this point that we as individual Christians can 


make our most effective contribution to the 
1 From Civilization: The Next Step, by C. Delisle Burns; W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1939. 
- From Useful Quotations, by Tryon Edwards, Grosset & Dunlap, 


8 ibid, page 227. 





Teaching Plans by STANLEY H. MARTIN 


government of our community, state, and nation. 

This lesson can be like many other lessons in 
that it can be conducted on a high, abstract, and 
philosophical level and, even though the members 
of the class may enjoy the experience, there may 
be no real value resulting from the discussion. We 
hardly need to argue that God is and that he is the 
ultimate authority upon which all law and gov- 
ernment rests. Generation after generation have 
seen governments rise and fall, and through it 
all have seen the steady development of the Chris- 
tian faith without feeling any sense of responsi- 
bility to assist God in this great task. It is for this 
reason that today’s lesson and the others follow- 
ing in this unit are of special importance for they 
should serve to motivate an active interest in some 
of the fundamental and critical issues of our day. 

After summarizing briefly the essential facts 
of the lesson and after raising the basic questions 
outlined in the students’ material, turn the atten- 
tion of the class to some of the fundamental needs 
of the community that are not being met through 
the present form of government. Each Christian 
must assume a responsible share in political mat- 
ters, must avoid the hopeless philosophy of “Let 
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There are many ways in which a Christian may serve his 
government. One is to work at the polls on election day 
to insure proper voting procedure. 


George do it.” We have a specific obligation to be- 
come familiar with the basic needs and problems 
of the community in which we live. Ask the mem- 
bers of the class to enumerate some of the critical 
needs, unmet needs that are easily apparent, 
needs that threaten to destroy or call into ques- 
tion the basic Christian principles of democratic 
life. 

After listing the needs, try to determine what 
is being done to solve the problem and finally 
ask what church groups or individual Christians 
can do to correct these situations. This is the 
essence of good government, for unless good 
people take an interest in bad government one 
can rest assured that bad people will destroy 
good government. If the group is inclined to 
“get busy,” help them work out a strategy for at- 
tacking the problems one at a time, but only after 
a thorough study and careful investigation of the 
real issues. 

One of the major weaknesses of church groups, 
as well as individual Christians, is that they are 
often prone to “judge and denounce” a person, 
situation, or group, without having assembled 
adequate information. Such a careless approach 
discredits the Church but an informed laity in- 
spired by a sense of His presence can meet any 
problem and captivate any community. The un- 
swerving conviction. that truth will eventually 
triumph is a source of power. 

Persistence in analyzing the situation, courage 
to face great odds, determination to succeed, and 
an uncompromising faith in His presence are 
therefore the key to a Christian attitude toward 
governmental reform. Failure to assume our in- 
dividual and group responsibility in this area re- 
sults in bad government and hopeless conflict. 

There will be those in the class who believe 
that the world is essentially evil and that religion 
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is merely a means of escaping from the pain and 
turmoil of our present day. When things are bad 
enough, they maintain, God will strike and those 
who have been faithful will be saved and those 
who have been faithless will be cast into utter 
oblivion. Such a view often makes us acquiesce in 
the face of wanton poverty and starvation and we 
become impervious to the evils of our day. 

Isaiah states that after God gave breath and 
spirit to the people on the earth, he charged them 
to open the eyes of the blind, to bring the prisoner 
out of the dungeon, and to bring light to those who 
sit in darkness. (See Isaiah 42:1-9.) Jesus said, 
“Go therefore and make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to 
observe all that I have commanded you; and lo, 
I am with you always, to the close of the age” 
(Matthew 28:19-20). 

Jesus did not urge his disciples to put their light 
under a bushel or to go bury their talents, but he 
urged them to go forth and minister to the needs 
of the people. This he offered as an antidote to the 
corrupt, authoritarian government of his day, to 
the immorality and poverty of the people, to the 
shallowness and legalism of the church. His was 
fundamentally a democratic way of life based on 
sharing, mutual trust, co-operation, and sacrifice, 
and these virtues continue to form the corner- 
stone of democratic life at its best. 

It is a strange commentary that the followers 
of Jesus frequently object to the application of 
Christian principles when they see them demon- 
strated in governmental circles. Our own govern- 
ment has demonstrated its faith in Jesus’ teaching 
in a very admirable way through its participation 
in the United Nations, in its Point Four program 
of economic rehabilitation, by lifting immigration 
quotas in order to permit refugees to find sanctu- 
ary in America. Are these not practical examples 
of the application of Christian living to govern- 
mental procedures? Ask the members of the class 
to cite similar examples so that they may see that 
good government is but the projection of good 
living and that our government must assume an 
unusual role in the family of nations if we are to 
reflect the Christian spirit. 

When we feed the hungry in our neighborhood, 
give clothing to help the poor, visit those who are 
ill, and bring hope and encouragement to the out- 
cast and downtrodden, we have laid the founda- 
tion for good government. As we help meet the 
needs of the world we are helping build the 
Kingdom. 

The fact that Americans are hated so universal- 
ly indicates that our motives have not always 
been clear and that we have often extracted our 
price and taken our pound of flesh. It is estimated 
that there are more than seven hundred million 
Christians in the world today and there is little 
reason why they should not be sufficiently strong 
to cleanse all governments of political and moral 
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corruption, to end war and eliminate hate, to 
build peace and brotherhood. 

The great world missionary conference held at 
Edinburgh in 1910 issued the following significant 
and prophetic statement: “The next ten years 
will, in all probability, constitute a turning point 
in human history, and may be of more critical 
importance in determining the spiritual evolution 
of mankind than many centuries of ordinary ex- 
perience. If those years are wasted, havoc may be 
wrought that centuries will not be able to repair. 
On the other hand, if they are rightly used, they 
may be among the most glorious in Christian his- 
tory.” 4+ Only history will tell whether or not 
Christianity has won a moral victory since that 
profound statement was made, but if we are to 
put God’s plan to work we will need to take our 
place beside the valiant leaders of old as we strive 
to improve the government of our day. 

The late Kurt Lewin, one of America’s most 
distinguished psychologists, conducted an experi- 
ment in group behavior a number of years ago 
that attracted world-wide attention. The experi- 
ment was simple enough for it involved three 
groups of boys, one group with an authoritarian 
leader, one group with a laissez-faire leader, and 
the other group under the leadership of one who 
was committed to the democratic approach. 

In the first situation, the leader made all deci- 
sions, told the boys what to do and when to do it, 
enforced a very rigid form of discipline, and gave 
the individual members of the group no oppor- 
tunities to participate in the group process as 
such. 

The second group of boys had a leader who 
merely sat in the room and let the boys do as 
they pleased. If he was asked a question he an- 
swered it but offered no additional help. No effort 
was made to correct mistakes, no discipline en- 
forced, and no attempt was made to guide the ex- 
perience of the group in any creative way. 

The third group had a leader who invited the 
boys to share in the group process. Together they 
planned the work, they discussed their common 
problems, they helped one another, and full rec- 
ognition was given to individual differences. 

These three groups find their parallel in the 
governments of our day but the test of the experi- 
ment was to observe what happened to the groups 
when the leader left the room. Work stopped im- 
mediately when the “dictator” or authoritarian 
leader left the room. The boys showed no respect 
for the project, materials, or leader. When the 
“do as you please” leader left the room there was 
a general slowing down in the boys’ work and 
attention quickly shifted to aimless activity unre- 
lated to the project. In the third instance, how- 
ever, where the boys had a share in planning their 
work, there was no interruption in the activities 
when the leader left the room and there was 


*From Christ and the World Today, by William E. Doughty; 
Methodist Book Concern, 1937. 


evident pride manifest in the things they had 
made. 

This experiment has some interesting implica- 
tions for those who are parents, for these atti- 
tudes expressed by the leaders often characterize 
the attitude of parents in the home. Invite the 
members of the class to mention some familiar 
attitudes displayed by parents that would make 
for poor government and bad citizenship. 

Most of us are too impatient or fearful to let the 
democratic process work, consequently, our 
homes do not become a creative training ground 
for Christian citizenship. We argue that the young 
people are too immature, that they lack experi- 
ence and insight, and yet at the same time we 
must admit that one of the cardinal principles of 
the Christian faith is a positive concern and re- 
spect for the individual regardless of his age, 
creed, color, or station in life. 

It is interesting to note that Moxcey (Adult 
Student) offers a significant clue to good govern- 
ment when she says, “In reforms, local or world- 
wide, progress begins with individuals but suc- 
ceeds through teamwork. The kind of success 
depends on the allies we choose.” When we 
join hands with other Christians in the local 
church, the community, and across the nation, 
we multiply our influence and strength many 
times. To nurse our petty differences in the fact of 
a common enemy is to deny any real commitment 
to Christ and his program and failure to meet life’s 
problems together weakens the church and de- 
feats the Kingdom. 

In bringing the lesson to a close, summarize the 
essential parts and draw the various threads of 
the discussion together. Stress again that the gov- 
ernment can rise no higher than its people and 
that good government is the result of Christian 
living. Emphasize the responsibility we have as in- 
dividuals and as a church to meet the pressing 
problems of our day, and in doing so, to have 
full confidence in the power of God to bring us to 
final victory. 


Family Worship at Christmas 

Adult teachers and their classes know the 
problem of finding time for private and group 
worship in these hectic days. Many adult classes 
now provide a folder of simple suggestions for 
making the most of the Christmas season. 

Each year the Department of the Christian 
Family of the General Board of Education pre- 
pares a four-page folder of ideas for the observ- 
ance of the Christmas season. It also has a brief 
worship service for family use. 

You may order Christmas Worship in the Home 
from the Service Department, Box 871, Nashville, 
Tennessee. Price $2.00 a hundred, or 30 cents a 
dozen. As these folders are published at cost you 
are requested to send cash or check with order. 
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Dec. 13: Better Race Relations— 
Why and How? 


Scripture: Acts 10; 17:24-28; Romans 10:12- 
13. 


“Today we are faced with a pre-eminent fact 
that, if civilization is to survive, we must cultivate 
the science of human relationships, the ability of 
all people of all kinds to live together and work 
together in the same world, at peace.”—Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt ! 

Last week we attempted to discuss the basis 
of good government and this week we discuss one 
specialized aspect of the larger problem, that of 
race relations. Obviously, there can be no good 
government nor can we hope to realize the king- 
dom of God until we have solved some of the 
basic problems of our day, particularly those 
problems that divide groups of people. “We can 
expect little success in winning acceptance abroad 
for a democratic ideal which we have imperfectly 
realized at home. Our arguments for free elections 
in Europe and our talk of the rights of minorities 
will have a hollow sound so long as there are 
‘gentlemen’s agreements’ north of the Mason- 
Dixon line and ‘white primaries’ or their equiva- 
lent to the south of it. Viewed from any angle, the 
American race problem is now part of a world 
problem.” 2 


1 From Race Relations in a Democracy, by Ina Corinne Brown; 
Harper and Bros., 1949. 
2 Ibid, page 2. 


The Christian doctrine of brotherhood is realized in the 
persons of these boys from China, the United Kingdom, 
and .Chile, members of a Boy Scout troop sponsored by 
United Nations employees. Co-operation among govern- 
ments begins here, with the training of individuals. 


United Nations 








It is not particularly difficult to answer the ques- 
tion of why we need better public relations but 
when we raise the question as to how we are to 
meet such problems, we are immediately con- 
fronted with a multitude of obstacles. We rec- 
ognize the injustice involved in bad race relations 
but traditions, local pressures, and personal fear 
keep us from doing the thing we know to be right. 

One of our leading educators once said that we 
are basically an immoral people. He said that if 
we wanted to lie we lied, if we wanted to steal 
we stole, if we wanted to kill we killed. We need 
not fear communism or fascism, said this dis- 
tinguished leader, for in his opinion the seeds of 
moral disintegration were already rapidly at 
work within us and we were about to destroy our- 
selves. This may possibly be an overstatement but 
the fact that race conflict is so evident and that 
injustice can be found on every hand, is enough 
to suggest that we, as Christians, should be espe- 
cially concerned and willing to make whatever 
sacrifices are necessary in order to help produce 
one brotherhood under God. 

What are some of the basic racial conflicts in 
your community? What are some of the symptoms 
of such conflicts, if no actual violence is apparent? 
How well acquainted are members of the class 
with those sections of the city where other racial 
and cultural groups live and what effort is being 
made by your local church to improve conditions 
in such communities and to establish better re- 
lationships? What groups or agencies, outside the 
church, are working in the field of race relations? 
Are any members of the class actively participat- 
ing in such groups? If so, it would be interesting 
to have such members report on the program and 
activities of such groups with the thought of se- 
curing additional support from members of the 
class. 

Is anything being done to correct overcrowd- 
ing, substandard housing, and low wages for other 
racial and cultural groups in your state? What is 
being done to provide better educational facilities, 
to open up work opportunities, and to eliminate 
segregation in your own town or city? These 
questions, and many others that will occur to the 
class, will serve to make this lesson especially 
meaningful. “If we are to get along in a world 
of two thousand million neighbors, the obvious 
place to begin is at our own doors. It may not be 
romantic or exciting, but learning to get along 
with people, in our own country, is the first step 
toward living in a world neighborhood.” 3 


“Once riding in old Baltimore, 
Heart-filled head-filled with glee 
I saw a Baltimorean 
Keep looking straight at me. 


“Now I was eight and very small, 
And he was no whit bigger, 


3 Ibid, page 5. 
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And so I smiled, but he poked out 
His tongue, and called me, ‘Nigger.’ 


“IT saw the whole of Baltimore 
From May until December; 

Of all the things that happened there 
That’s all that I remember.” 4 


A young Negro girl won an essay contest dur- 
ing World War II on the topic, “What Shall Be 
Done With Hitler?” Her reply was that he should 
be put in the skin of a Negro and turned loose in 
any American city. An epitaph on a soldier’s 
tombstone once read, “Here lies a black man who 
was killed by a yellow man while fighting for a 
white man.” The Negro’s complaint that he is 
treated as a second-class citizen and that he is 
denied certain civil rights adds fuel to the flame 
of racial tension and makes it increasingly difficult 
for those of good will to get together. 

A Negro minister was about to leave the United 
States a short time ago to resume his work as a 
missionary in equatorial Africa. Finding himself 
in an eastern seaport on a Sunday morning he 
followed his natural impulse to attend the church 
of his denomination and upon arriving at the 
building discovered that they were celebrating 
Holy Communion. Shortly after being seated he 
was quickly escorted out of the building by the 
ushers and he was refused admission to the Lord’s 
Supper. To be sure, there were important tradi- 
tions and customs involved in this situation but 
such a policy on the part of a white congregation 
certainly postpones the day of brotherhood. 

One of the most important observations made in 
today’s lesson is that we must “grow” in our 
appreciation of other people. A lovely Italian 
mother once said to me, “Mr. Martin, I hate da 
Chinese, dey stab you in da back.” I was some- 
what surprised to hear her make this state- 
ment because she herself had not been accepted 
in the neighborhood and she and her family were 
held up to ridicule on every occasion. I told her 
about our experience with the Chinese, particu- 
larly Chinese students at the university and how 
much personal satisfaction and joy we had re- 
ceived from our association with them. I indi- 
cated that almost without exception they were of 
the highest character and that we had even agreed 
to be godparents to the children of one couple. 

We did not labor the point or discuss it again 
until two months later when she said, “Mr. Martin, 
I thought you would be glad to know that we 
had da Chinese for dinner last night. You see, 
I remembered what you said.” This is a simple 
example of growth in Christian living; for this 
Italian lady had moved from a vague suspicion 
of another group to a personal acquaintance that 
enriched her life and helped span the differences 
that divide us. As individual Christians and as 


* “Incident” from Color by Countee Cullen. Copyright, 1925, by 
Harper & Brothers. Copyright, 1953, by Ida M. Cullen. 





“The Greatest of Them Is Love” 


IF I were to speak with the combined elo- 
quence of men and angels I should stir men like a 
fanfare of trumpets or the crashing of cymbals, 
but unless I had love, I should do nothing more. 
If I had the gift of foretelling the future and had 
in my mind not only all human knowledge but 
the secrets of God, and if, in addition, I had that 
absolute faith which can move mountains, but had 
no love, I tell you I should amount to nothing at 
all. If I were to sell all my possessions to feed the 
hungry and, for my convictions, allowed my body 
to be burned, and yet had no love, I should achieve 
precisely nothing. 

This love of which I speak is slow to lose pa- 
tience—it looks for a way of being constructive. 
It is not possessive: it is neither anxious to im- 
press nor does it cherish inflated ideas of its own 
importance. 

Love has good manners and does not pursue 
selfish advantage. It is not touchy. It does not 
compile statistics of evil or gloat over the wicked- 
ness of other people. On the contrary, it is glad 
with all good men when Truth prevails. 

Love knows no limit to its endurance, no end 
to its trust, no fading of its hope: it can outlast 
anything. It is, in fact, the one thing that still 
stands when all else has fallen. 

For if there are prophecies they will be fulfilled 
and done with, if there are “tongues” the need 
for them will disappear, if there is knowledge it 
will be swallowed up in truth. For our knowl- 
edge is always incomplete and our prophecy is 
always incomplete, and when the Complete comes, 
that is the end of the Incomplete. 

When I was a little child I talked and felt and 
thought like a little child. Now that I am a man 
my childish speech and feeling and thought have 
no further significance for me. 

At present all we see is the baffling reflection of 
reality; we are like men looking at a landscape 
in a small mirror. The time will come when we 
shall see reality whole and face to face! At present 
all I know is a little fraction of the truth, but the 
time will come when I shall know it as fully as 
God now knows me! 

In this life we have three great lasting qualities 
—faith, hope and love. But the greatest of them is 
love. 

—First Corinthians 13, translated by J. B. 
Phillips in Letters to Young Churches; The Mac- 
millan Company, 1951. Used by permission. 





Christian groups we need to experiment in inter- 
cultural living, we need to venture out to the 
larger world and become acquainted with other 
racial groups that surround us, and we need to 
challenge some of the threadbare traditions and 
customs that are so obviously unchristian. 
Suggest that the members of the class mention 
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some of the ways in which we impart prejudice to 
our children. As Christian truths are learned, so 
our prejudices and fears are learned and in most 
cases parents impart their own biases to their chil- 
dren. It is not that we formally instruct them in 
such procedures, but that we refuse to let them 
mix with those of other races, that we label such 
groups as undesirable, dirty, ignorant, and mean. 
By telling questionable stories that discredit other 
groups and by means of a hundred other daily 
devices, we create certain attitudes in the minds 
of our children that thwart their growth in Chris- 
tian living. This then implies that we cannot be 
passive and irresponsible in the face of racial in- 
justice but we must take an active interest to 
establish good will and friendly relations in every 
situation in which we are involved. 

It is said that “Unlike begets dislike” so that an 
essential part of our growing up “racially” in- 
volves getting to know more about those of other 
colors and cultures. We must widen the circle of 
our fellowship to include the outcasts of our day, 
then we come closer to His kingdom. 

One of the most difficult things to explain to a 
non-Christian is the apparent inconsistency in our 
behavior. As followers of Jesus, we are presum- 
ably sympathetic, humble, and primarily con- 
cerned with the welfare of others. However, most 
of us reflect a surprising amount of pride, greed, 
aggressiveness. It seems that the more secure we 
are financially, the more pride we manifest, and 
the more pride we have, the more we begin to 





Audio-Visuals for Christmas 


The Christmas season is a time for family-night 
occasions. These recommended films and film- 
strips may be ordered from The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House serving your territory. 

Christmas Around the World (filmstrip; 40 
frames; color; 2-12” records; 78 rpm, 20 minutes, 
guide, sale $10, rental $2.50) has emphasis on 
family and home celebrations. 

The Nativity (16 mm., sound, 15 min., rental, 
$7.50) is the story of the events surrounding the 
birth of Christ, from the Annunciation to the 
coming of the three kings to Bethlehem. 

The Guiding Star (16 mm., sound, 30 min., 
rental, Dec. $12) is the heart-warming story of 
Uncle Henry who lived by the spirit of Christmas. 
This is especially good for older adult groups. 

A Savior Is Born (16 mm., sound, color, 30 min., 
rental $10). This film tells the Christmas story; 
the prophecy of Micah, the Bethlehem journey, 
the wise men, the conspiracy of Herod, etc. 

Brightest Night (16 mm., color, 15 min., rental, 
$10) is centered around one family’s celebration 
of Christmas. The Christmas story is told by the 
mother and the father and portrayed, in flash- 
back technique, by small figures. The narration is 
very good. Suitable for use in family groups. 
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resent others, especially if they represent a threat 
to our social or professional standing. In the 
Scriptures we read, “Neither be called masters, 
for you have one master, the Christ. He who is 
greatest among you shall be your servant; who- 
ever exalts himself will be humbled, and whoever 
humbles himself will be exalted” (Matthew 23: 
10-12). 

It may be true that we have excelled the rest of 
the world in technological developments, but in 
art, music, literature, diplomacy, sports, business, 
law, and in many other fields, the “colored races” 
have excelled. Statistics prove that the Caucasian 
race is a minority race when the total population 
of the world is taken into consideration and even 
though we may be superior in some qualities it is 
still imperative that we apply the principle of love 
and friendliness if we are to sustain our civiliza- 
tion. This is implied in the preamble of the United 
Nations Charter which reads in part, “We the 
peoples of the United Nations determine to re- 
affirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human person, in the 
equal rights of men and women and of nations 
large and small and .. . to practice tolerance and 
live tegether in peace with one another as good 
neighbors . . . to employ international machinery 
for the promotion of the economic and social ad- 
vantages of all people.” Furthermore, in Articles 
I, II, and III, the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights of the United Nations reads, “All 
human beings are born free and equal in dignity 
and rights. They are endowed with reason and 
conscience and should act toward one another in 
a spirit of brotherhood. 

“Everyone is entitled to all the rights and 
freedoms set forth in this declaration, without 
distinction of any kind such as race, color, sex, 
language, religion, political or other opinion, na- 
tional or social origin, property, birth, or other 
status. .. . Everyone has the right to life, liberty 
and security of person.” 

These statements from the United Nations indi- 
cate that the philosophy of Christian living has 
penetrated the diplomatic halls of the world and 
has helped blaze the trail for a more abundant 
type of living, but at the same time one gets the 
impression that the United Nations and similar 
nonreligious groups may be more concerned about 
the race problem than the Church. For this rea- 
son, we need to work diligently to help create a 
conscience on the part of our membership regard- 
ing racial problems that lie on our very doorsteps. 

It is comparatively easy to discuss racial ten- 
sions in South Africa, in Detroit, or in the 
neighboring city, but it takes courage and deter- 
mination to recognize and to work at the problem 
where one lives. In order to create this conscience 
it might be well to invite a leading Negro educator 
or churchman to share in the class discussion. It 
might even be better to invite several individuals 
representing different racial and cultural groups 
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to participate in the discussion. Such an effort 
would help establish new friendships for those in 
the class and the problems would become per- 
sonalized. The class may discover that there are 
other agencies that work in the community that 
deserve and merit their support. They could sup- 
plement their own activities by encouraging others 
who are trying to meet this problem. 

There is no doubt but that great progress is 
being made in every section of the country but 
what a commentary it would be to discover that 
the reforms in race relations were made by secular 
groups with political interests when the responsi- 
bility is properly ours. 


Dec. 20: Is World Peace Possible? 


Scripture: Isaiah 2: 2-4; 9:2, 5-7; 65:17-25; Luke 
2: 8-14. 


Peace is an elusive state. It is often discussed, 
seldom discovered, and never fully realized. To 
some it is the blessed state of nothingness, to 
others it is the world in balance, but to the 
disillusioned it is the hopeless dream of vision- 
aries. It is not strange that even at Christmas we 
should have difficulty understanding the blessed- 
ness of the peacemaker or appreciate the possi- 
bilities of attaining peace in our day. Like the 
desire for eternal life, we wish for it but we are 
unwilling to pay the price required. The hope of 
peace is always present in the minds and hearts 
of those who have some insight into the kingdom 
of God but these “‘idealists” are often disillusioned 
by well-meaning churchmen. 

One of the great religious leaders of our time 
spoke a few years ago to a group of seminary 
students. During the course of his presentation, 
he mentioned that the happiest days of his life 
were those spent on the battlefields of France 
during World War I. Whereupon, a young semi- 
nary student asked, “Do you think Jesus would 
have said that? He said that we were to love one 
another not hate, to help people not kill them, 
to seek peace and pursue it. How then can you 
say that your participation in the war effort 
could give you such happiness if you claim to be 
Christian?” The speaker was quick to reply, 
“Young man,” he said, “I wish I knew as much 
about Jesus as you seem to,” and with that the 
matter was dismissed; with it went the confidence 
the seminary student had had in this great reli- 
gious leader’s program for peace. 

Each Christmas we rediscover the Christ child 
in the midst of music and celebration but it is 
little more than a ritual, a time for toys and 
tinsel: when it should be a time of dedication and 
self-examination. We praise the Babe in “swad- 
dling clothes” but we do not accept the challenge 
of future years when Jesus said, “If you love 
me, you will keep my commandments” (John 


14:15), and the fact that he commanded to “Love 
your enemies and pray for those who persecute 
you” (Matthew 5:44) is seldom heard. Those who 
follow these commands are his disciples and they 
are the peacemakers. 

It will be difficult for you to deal with the topic 
of war in any objective way because of the physi- 
cal and emotional involvement of most of the peo- 
ple in your class. Most of us are overcome with a 
sense of helplessness and hopelessness as we see 
our sons carried away to fight in distant lands 
and yet, as the quotation above would indicate, 
it is our faith that gives us a sense of peace in 
the midst of turmoil and holds before us the hope 
of world order. 

If we have personally experienced the horrors 
of war we try to forget it and are not inclined to 
discuss it, but if we have not, war often has the 
tug and appeal of patriotism and too frequently 
the aggressive support of Christian leaders. Ask 
the members of the class to express their attitudes 
on universal military training, both from the 
standpoint of its economic implications for the 
nation and its effect on the moral and spiritual 
life of our people. Jesus was born in a garrison 
state and there is every reason to believe that we 
are rapidly approaching such a state of affairs in 
America. The great tragedy is not that we have 
failed to secure peace in our time, but rather 
that we have failed to believe in the possibility of 
peace enough to support the efforts made in that 
direction. 

This is the real challenge of Christmas. On this 
occasion God calls our attention to the fact that 





A Prayer 
By WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


Break thou the spell of the enchantments 
that make the nations drunk with the lust of 
battle and draw them on as willing tools of 
death. Grant us a quiet and steadfast mind 
when our own nation clamors for vengeance or 
aggression. Strengthen our sense of justice and 
our regard for the equal worth of other peoples 
and races. Grant to the rulers of nations faith 
in the possibility of peace. Bless our soldiers 
and our sailors for their swift obedience and 
their willingness to answer to the call of duty, 
but inspire them none the less with hatred of 
war, and may they never for love of private 
glory or advancement provoke its coming. May 
our young men still rejoice to die for their 
country with the valor of their fathers, but 
teach our age nobler methods of matching our 
strength and more effective ways of giving our 
life for the flag. 


1From Prayers for the Social Awakening, by Walter 
Rauschenbusch; The Pilgrim Press. Used by permission. 
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Jesus’ birth was not an accident but rather was 
an expression of God’s love for the people of the 
world, an expression of the love of Mary and 
Joseph, the love of men and women, boys and 
girls, both past, present, and future. Jesus’ birth 
is really a symbol of this “way of love” that in- 
volves both sacrifice and suffering, patience and 
gentleness, mutual trust and forgiveness. This is 
the basis for peace and the way to abundant life. 

For many years The Methodist Church has had 
a Commission on World Peace, now called the 
Board of World Peace. Its purpose is outlined in 
the Discipline of The Methodist Church, as fol- 
lows, “It shall be the purpose of the Board of 
World Peace to advance the interests of the king- 
dom of our Lord through international justice and 
the spirit of good will throughout the world; to 
endeavor to create the will to peace, the conditions 
for peace, and the organization for peace; and to 
organize effective action in the church for the 
advancement of peace.” ! 

Through this board a definite attempt is made 
to implement the program of peace as endorsed 
by the General Conference of The Methodist 
Church. This involves an attack on universal mili- 
tary training, endorses disarmament, lends its 
support to the technical assistance program of the 
United Nations, co-operates in the Point 4 pro- 
gram, protects the conscientious objector, opposes 
ROTC, and shares in the fight for civil liberties 
wherever they are threatened. It would be well 
to write to the Board of World Peace, 740 Rush 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, for descriptive literature 
to distribute to the members of the class on this 
Sunday. In this way, we can join hands with 
other Methodists around the world at the Christ- 
mas season in a constructive and creative program 
for the realization of world peace. 

When I think of the Christ child I often recall 
a picture by Rockwell Kent. In the foreground 





"4 Doctrines and Discipline of The Methodist Church, 1952, Para- 
graph 1546. 





A DECEMBER WALK 


The marshes and the fields are sear 

In season for the waning year. 

No flower blooms along my way, 

The sky is heavy leaden gray. 

The last leaf shivers on the bough 

As first snow blurs the landscape now. 
But suddenly I glimpse a sight 

Of clustered berries, scarlet, bright, 
And from a branch there comes to me 
The brave song of a chickadee, 

“Do you not know, oh seeking one, 
Beneath the ice the brooks still run? 
Beneath the earth, deep in the root 
Are stored potential flowers, fruit!” 


—EpituH SHAW BUTLER 
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lay a small infant fast asleep. Through the open 
window one can see the beautiful valley and the 
rolling hills, the peaceful countryside, and the 
village church. However, hanging immediately 
above the child is an old musket supported only 
by a leather belt and a rat is just about to chew 
it in two. Whether a musket, a carbine, or an 
atomic cannon, the threat is the same to our chil- 
dren and to our civilization and we would do 
well to both kill the rat and to discard the gun. 

This hope for peace is not a new one for it is 
expressed frequently throughout our religious 
literature. Even a Grecian poet expressed it in 
these unforgettable words: “From the murmur 
and subtlety of suspicion with which we vex one 
another, give us rest. Make a new beginning; and 
mingle again the kindness of the nations in the 
alchemy of love, And with some finer essence of 
forbearance temper our minds.” 2 This prayer by 
Aristophanes in 400 B.c. is still the prayer of every 
ardent Christian. 

It is true, as the writers of our lesson indicate, 
there are prayers being offered on every hand for 
the coming of peace, but what can we say in our 
prayers that will make them meaningful and 
helpfui? A Wesley Quarterly writer says: “There 
is one thing of which we can be sure: If the cause 
of war is wiped from the face of the earth, it 
will not be by supernatural edict, with which 
man has nothing to do. .. . The responsibility here 
is yours and mine.” 

It has been said that more things are wrought 
by prayer than man has dreamed of but to pray 
without working for peace is to live a lie. Jesus 
said, “Blessed are the peacemakers,” and not, 
“Blessed are the peace prayers.” In formulating 
our prayers for peace and good will, they should 
reflect a deep and sincere commitment to peaceful 
ways within our own personal lives and a willing- 
ness to co-operate with established and recognized 
agencies that are working for international un- 
derstanding and good will. Petrarch once said, 
“Five great enemies to peace inhabit within us, 
viz., avarice, ambition, envy, anger, and pride. 
If these enemies were to be banished, we should 
infallibly enjoy perpetual peace.” 3 

In the November, 1950, issue of ADULT TEACHER, 
D. F. Fleming, professor of political science at 
Vanderbilt University, listed four reasons why a 
third world war cannot be permitted to happen: 
(1) War has become an utterly uncontrollable 
force. (2) This fatal progression does not yet give 
either the USA or the USSR the ability to con- 
quer the other. (3) Another war would be almost 
certain to destroy the bone of contention—Europe 
and its Western civilization. (4) War is the riskiest 
of all methods for destroying communism.‘ 

It is this dilemma that forces all of us to rethink 
our position regarding the future of the world. 


2In What Can Unite the World? by Kathleen W. MacArthur The 
Church Peace Union, 1950. 


8 Useful Quotations, page 4565. 


“Can World War III Be Avoided?” D. F. Fleming; Aputr 
TEACHER, November, 1950. 
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What then can the members of the class do in 

order to exert the maximum influence for peace? 
The following suggestions may be a basis for 

further discussion and subsequent action: 

1. Each individual in the class should continue 
his study of the Christian bases for world order 
and cultivate a sense of daily concern regarding 
developments, both at home and abroad, that 
make for peace. 

2. Each individual should attempt to maintain 
an attitude of good will and understanding toward 
all members of different races and groups within 
his own community and in the world at large, 
and should work in his neighborhood to protect 
the civil liberties of persons of every race, color, 
and creed. 3. The class might undertake the study 
of special phases of the world problems and de- 
velop interest groups in each field. 

4. Each individual should exercise the rights of 
an intelligent American citizen by (a) voting for 
those candidates that favor international co-opera- 
tion; (b) by corresponding with congressmen and 
other political leaders in order to register ap- 
proval or disapproval on major issues; (c) by 
attempting to create a favorable attitude toward 
the United Nations and to acquaint the people 
of our communities with the progress being made 
through that channel. 

5. The individual members of the class and the 
class as a whole should also become conversant 
with the missionary activities of the church both 
at home and abroad. 

6. Each person should continue to strengthen 
his faith through meditation and prayer. 

A dynamic faith committed to peace and 
brotherhood without question represents the 
cornerstone of any significant development in the 
field of international understanding. 

In a pamphlet issued by the bishops of The 
Methodist Church entitled What Methodists Be- 
lieve, an attempt is mad? to summarize the basic 
beliefs of Methodists. The tenth belief states that 
we believe in the kingdom of God and of course 
it is this Kingdom that became the great obsession 
of Jesus. The statement of belief in the kingdom of 
God, as released by the bishops, is as follows: 

“Tt is the reign of God in every department of 
human society, the divine scale of values for 
every individual, group, and nation. As Christian 
perfection is the goal in the individual life, so is 
the kingdom of God in human society. Its creation 
is a co-operative task involving both God and 
man. The pattern of a redeemed society is the 
thought of God. Its achievement is through the 
spiritual energy imparted by His spirit in human 
hearts, but its final consummation comes slowly 
through the joint efforts of God and man, work- 
ing side by side, in the struggle to create a new 
and divine order and to make His will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven.” 


Dec. 27: Do We Want God’s Kingdom 
to Come? 


Scripture: Matthew 6:9-10; 28: 16-20; John 17: 
18-21; Acts 1:6-8; Revelation 11:15. 


“Almighty God, Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Maker of all things, Judge of all men; 
we acknowledge and bewail our manifold sins and 
wickedness, which we from time to time most 
grievously have committed, by thought, word, 
and deed, against they divine majesty. We do 
earnestly repent, and are heartily sorry for these 
our misdoings; the remembrance of them is 
grievous unto us. Have mercy upon us, have 
mercy upon us, most merciful Father; for thy Son 
our Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, forgive us all that 
is past; and grant that we may ever hereafter 
serve and please thee in newness of life, to the 
honor and glory of thy name; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” ! 

As we enter the new year or as we begin a 
new day we receive God’s assurance of a brighter 
tomorrow. The fate of our children and the fate 
of our nation is intricately tied in with our con- 
cept of the Kingdom; for it is only as we help 
foster the “good life” that there is any hope of 
ending war, of overcoming prejudice, of securing 
justice, and of making righteousness the basis of 
our government. As followers of Jesus, “Kingdom 
building” becomes our supreme test and it helps 
make our religion relevant to everything we do. 

One of the difficult aspects of “Kingdom build- 
ing” is that we have only a vague impression of 
what the kingdom of God really is. Our daily 
activities would indicate that we are not seriously 
concerned about its coming, especially in particu- 
lar situations. We want wars to end and peace 
to come but we do not want to have our nation 
yield its position as the strongest nation in the 
world nor do we want to surrender our own 
positions of prestige and power. We want good 
government but we fail to vote and are half- 
hearted in our support of those programs that 
assure better government. 

We disclaim any responsibility for race preju- 
dice and defend our Christian virtues but at the 
same time we are careful to see that Negroes, 
Jews, Italians, Portuguese, or any other minority 
group does not become too numerous in our 
community and that they do not hold any major 
public office. In other words, we are “general 
Christians” rather than “particular Christians.” 

It is this apparent discrepancy on our part that 
weakens our case with non-Christians and with 
nonchurchmen, for we are judged by what we 
do rather than by what we claim to believe. 

Jesus said that the kingdom of God is within 
you. It is a state of spiritual being that results 


1 From the ritual of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
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from an unyielding faith in God and good works. 
Harris Franklin Rall in speaking of the Beatitudes 
says, “The beatitudes do not tell how we are to 
earn the Kingdom; they describe rather the kind 
of people to whom the Kingdom belongs, the real 
sons of the Kingdom . . . this purity of heart, 
this humility of spirit, this mercy and peace and 
passion for righteousness, this is what really con- 
stitutes the rule of God in his Kingdom. The 
Kingdom then is something within.” } 

From this point of view, the Kingdom must 
flow from us if it is to be projected into the affairs 
of men. Love and good will were Christ’s chief 
instruments for building the Kingdom and we too 
can find no better way; for where there is inner 
integrity there is social compatibility. 

However, it would be unfortunate if we limited 
our definition of the kingdom of God to the per- 
sonal, for, as our past three lessons have demon- 
strated, it is also a state of social well-being. Jesus 
stressed sacrificial service to our fellow men as 
basic to the Kingdom. The real way to serve God, 
he teaches, is to serve men, and the way in which 
we treat our brothers in need is to be the final 
test of our possession of the spirit (Matthew 
25: 31-46). Some of life is personal and some of it 
is social, but those who go beyond the present to 
the fellowship of believers will come to know 
the real essence of the Kingdom. The old organiza- 
tion of human society must be replaced by a new 
order based on His way of life, where men shall 
know themselves as brothers and sons of God, 
and where unselfishness shall rule both individ- 
uals and nations. 

In Mark 1:15 we read that “the kingdom of 
God is at hand.” It is not realized, but it is as 
real as our faith. As we discipline ourselves, 
overcome the evils of our day and extend the 
fellowship, we draw near the ultimate good. When 
we overcome particular evils, when we bring 
health and comfort and happiness to those in need 
and when we overcome the evil forces at work 
in our lives and in our society we hasten the 
Kingdom. It is only then that we discover the 
real meaning of Jesus’ teachings. Like a mustard 
seed, the spirit of love grows from a small experi- 
ence to a mighty force that reforms the behavior 
of people even in our day. It is something alive 
and growing that gives us hope at the beginning 
of life, that gives us new courage at the dawn of 
each day, that helps us envision a new world at 
the turn of the year. 

Most of us are split personalities, for we wish 
one thing but we do another, and perhaps out of 
indifference, fear, or negligence, we fail to do the 
thing we know to be right. As one has said, “Of 
course we want the Kingdom to appear; yet even 
now by our actions we may be battling against its 
coming.” 

Ask the members of the class to cite individuals 
who have been “born again” or who have com- 


1From The Teachings of Jesus, by Harris Franklin Rall, 
Methodist Book Concern; 1925. 
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pletely changed their way of life when they came 
under the influence of Christ and his Church. 
What effect did they have on those around them, 
their families, the church, and their business as- 
sociates? The way in which such individuals help 
change their immediate neighborhood suggests 
the way in which our church as a whole could 
reform our present way of life. 

One of the most difficult aspects of today’s 
discussion centers around our concept of the 
church and its role in society. We praise the 
prophets of old as they called their people to 
judgment, but we censor the church and its minis- 
ter when they perform the same function in our 
own day. It may be very significant that the proph- 
ets were almost always outside the church, and 
in all probability, they were forced to work out- 
side the church by those within the church who 
were satisfied to “let good enough alone.” 

What then, we may ask, is the role of the 
church? To secure good government, to improve 
race relations, to urge peace, or is it merely to 
stress spiritual values within? What shall be our 
attitude toward the minister and the church 
leaders when they urge disarmament, attempt to 
bring racial groups together in equality, and 
when they repudiate McCarthyism and partisan 
politics? Under such circumstances, some mem- 
bers leave the church in order to become affiliated 
with a more conservative and compatible group 
while others stay and chafe under the “social 
gospel.” 

A more admirable position and a more coura- 
geous stand can be taken by those who accept the 
challenge of the clergy and lend a supporting 
hand so that minister and laymen work hand in 
hand in building the Kingdom. Little do we realize 
that the Methodist pulpit is historically one of the 
freest pulpits in the world and that our leaders 
have consistently championed the great social 
issues of every generation. 

At the last General fonference, a Board of 
Social and Economic Relations was established 
for our general church. Its primary purpose is to 
help Methodists become more aware of their 
responsibility in the field of social and economic 
relations, to make them more intelligent regard- 
ing such matters, and to encourage them to as- 
sume a more active role in such matters. The 
basic principles of the Board are outlined in the 
Methodist Social Creed that is printed in full in 
the Methodist Discipline. 

In brief, the following statement summarized 
the position officially stated by the church and 
these statements of belief will serve as a challeng- 
ing and useful basis for further discussion in the 
class: 

1. We stand for equal rights and complete 
justice for all men. 

2. We stand for a proper regulation of working 
conditions for women. 

3. We believe that the industrial development 
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which makes economic plenty for all, places upon 
men great moral responsibilities. _ 

4. We oppose all forms of social, economic, and 
moral waste. 

5. We believe that we are under obligation as 
Christians to do all we can to provide training and 
employment for all our youth. 

6. We stand for reasonable hours of labor, for 
just wages, for a fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
wage, for fair working conditions, for fair periods 
of leisure for those who work, and for an equitable 
division of the products of industry. 

7. We stand for some form of security for old 
age and against injury to the worker. 

8. We stand for the right of employees and 
employers to organize for collective bargaining. 

9. We stand for the principle of the acquisition 
of property by Christian processes. 

10. We recognize the basic significance of rural 
areas in relation to population supply, natural re- 
sources, community life, and Christian culture. 

11. We stand for all workers having at least 
one day of rest in seven. 

12. We stand for the protection of the individ- 
ual, the home, and society, from the social, eco- 
nomic, and moral waste of any traffic in ‘intoxi- 
cants and habit-forming drugs. 

13. We stand for the application of the redemp- 
tive principle to the treatment of offenders against 
the law. 

14. We stand for the rights of racial groups, and 
insist that the above social, economic, and spirit- 
ual principles apply to all races alike. 

15. We stand opposed to nationalism and the 
institution of war. 

16. The Methodist Church, true to the princi- 
ples of the New Testament, teaches respect for 
properly constituted civil authority. 

17. We stand for the recognition and mainte- 
nance of the rights and responsibilities of free 
speech, free assembly, and the free press. 

18. We stand for the right of every individual 
and group of individuals to believe in and to 
advocate any peaceful method for the solution of 
any and all problems that may confront society. 

19. We believe that society has a right to ex- 
pect that every person, not physically or mentally 
incapacitated, shall be engaged in some vocation 
productive of common good. 

20. We recommend that this Social Creed be 
read to our congregations at least once a year or 
placed in their hands in printed form. We further 
recommend that in every local church there shall 
be a committee to encourage the study of our 
Social Creed and to seek in every possible way 
to apply its principles. 

The high principles outlined in the Social Creed 
suggest specific and particular ways in which the 
individual members of the class can help build 
the Kingdom. To be sure, there will be many 
differences of opinion regarding these issues, but 
it should be made clear that they represent the 
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This symbolic figure represents all of us—without dis- 
tinction or race, color, sex, language, religion, political 
or other opinion, national or social origin, property, 
birth, or other status. The kingdom of God is for all 
peoples. 


thinking and collective action of our church lead- 
ers as they assembled for the last General Con- 
ference and in a very real way defined the areas 
of concern confronting the church today. Do we 
want the Kingdom to come? Perhaps we can best 
answer this by seeing the degree to which we 
as individual members are participating in the 
building of it. 
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NEXT QUARTER 


Some very interesting information regarding 
the Fourth Gospel will be given in the next 
quarter of International Lesson Series. The aim 
of the lessons is to help adults see the purpose of 
the author in writing the Fourth Gospel and the 
significance of Jesus, the Word of God, and “to 
trace with the students some of the earlier stories 
as recorded in the Gospel of John, with a view 
to seeing its spiritual significance for all time.” 

Often-quoted phrases from this Gospel, such as 
“the bread of life,” “the good shepherd,” and 
“light of the world,” are interpreted in the light of 
their connotations at the time they were written. 


The lesson topics for January are: 

January 3: What Did Jesus Mean to John? 

January 10: How Does Commercialism Menace 
Human Life? 

January 17: What Does It Means to Be Born of 
the Spirit? 

January 24: Man-Made Barriers—What to Do 
With Them 

January 31: How Can We Help the Sick? 
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UNIT I: 





The Bible and Early Christian Missions 


Historical Background by J. Minton Batten 
Aids to Teaching by Ralph W. Mohney 


The pupil’s material for this course is published 
in the current issue of Adult Student. 

Dr. Batten is professor of church history, Van- 
derbuilt School of Religion. Mr. Mohney is pastor 
of the Washington Pike Methodist Church, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 


Dec. 6: The Bible in the 
Greco-Roman World 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The purpose of the Christian missionary enter- 
prise is the extension of the kingdom of God. 
Jesus taught his disciples that the process of ex- 
tending the kingdom of God would involve ex- 
ternal growth from seemingly insignificant begin- 
nings. Its expansion would be like the growth 
that comes from a grain of mustard seed (Mat- 
thew 13:31-32). It would also be a permeating 
influence that would leaven all human society 
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(Matthew 13:33). He entrusted the task of Chris- 
tian missions to his followers, instructing them 
to be his “witnesses in Jerusalem and in all Judea 
and Samaria and to the end of the earth” (Acts 
1:8). The Acts of the Apostles is the first history 
of the Christian church. Its author regards church 
history as the record of the followers of Jesus 
continuing “all that Jesus began to do and 
teach” (Acts 1:1). He makes missions the central 
theme of Christian history. Indeed, all church 
history can be presented in terms of the expan- 
sion and leavening influence of Christianity. 


RELIGIOUS LONGINGS OF THE GRECO-ROMAN 
Wor.LpD 


Abundant materials are available for the study 
of all the major religions and philosophies of the 
Greco-Roman world of the first century. Any 
careful study of these materials will reveal the 
deepest longings present in human lives when 
Jesus began his mission. Men sought earnestly 
for a dependable knowledge of one righteous 
God and a definite revelation of his nature and 
his will for mankind. They realized their need 
for fixed and basic principles of moral action. 
There was a longing for a religious dynamic that 
would enable them to attain higher moral stand- 
ards. 

Many thinkers were engaged in the search for 
workable principles that would establish a spirit 
of brotherhood among men. All longed for the 
consciousness of sins forgiven, the assurance of 
salvation, and the certainty of a future life. They 
desired a religion that would link their lives in 
vital fellowship with God. Jesus brought satisfy- 
ing answers to these deepest religious longings 
of the people of that age and every age. The first 
three centuries of the Christian movement wit- 
nessed the most successful chapter in the entire 
history of Christian missions. The early followers 
of Jesus, faced with seemingly insuperable handi- 
caps, witnessed for Christ with a zeal that has 
never been surpassed. They knew that the mes- 
sage of Jesus could meet man’s deepest religious 
longings. They spread that message into every 
province of the Empire and made it a leavening 
influence in the Greco-Roman world. 


MISSIONS IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE 


Christians of the Apostolic Age recognized the 
fact that the Christian faith is missionary in its 
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very essence. They saw that the missionary im- 
perative inherent in Christianity was based upon 
three factors: the realization of the truth that 
every man stands in need of salvation; the convic- 
tion that Christ is able to save all those who come 
to God by him; and the recognition of the obliga- 
tion of every follower of Christ to introduce 
others to him by the testimony of word and life. 

The Book of Acts records the unfolding story 
of missions in the early Church. The disciples, 
empowered by the Holy Spirit, inaugurated the 
missionary work of the church on the Day of 
Pentecost. The church of the Apostolic Age is the 
challenging model of a church that grew in num- 
bers, in its outreach to all mankind, in the extent 
of its geographical spread, and in the penetrating 
power of its leavening influence on the lives of 
individuals and society. It extended its mission in 
succession to Palestinian Jews, Samaritans, Hel- 
lenistic Jews, and Gentiles. Faithful witnessing 
spread the Christian message from Jerusalem and 
Judea to Samaria and to the various provinces 
of the Roman Empire. 

Able missionary leaders, particularly Peter 
among the Jews and Paul among the Gentiles, 
contributed much to the success of the early mis- 
sionary enterprise. But the chief secret of its suc- 
cess is to be found in the consciousness of the 
duty of each Christian to witness for Christ. The 
first converts were won among the Jewish peo- 
ple. But most Jews, fully satisfied with the older 
faith, rejected the claims of the Christian gospel. 
Within the church a Judaizing group demanded 
that Gentile converts identify themselves with 
the Jewish nation and keep the laws of Judaism. 
But Jewish Christianity declined both in numbers 
and significance after the church became con- 
vinced of the truth of Paul’s interpretation of 
Christianity as a universal religion unfettered by 
Jewish nationalism and legalism. 

After a. p. 70 Christianity won most of its con- 
verts among the Gentiles. It soon spread to the 
great urban centers of the Roman Empire. Per- 
secution by Jewish and Roman authorities often 
advanced rather than hindered its extension. For 
example, Christian refugees, driven from Jeru- 
salem after the stoning of Stephen, scattered 
widely, “preaching the word” wherever they went 
(Acts 8:1). 


HINDRANCES TO THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY 


In the period 100-313 the followers of Jesus con- 
tinued to maintain the consciousness of the world 
mission of the Christian faith. They set an im- 
pressive example of zeal and effectiveness in mis- 
sionary activity. In spreading the gospel message 
they used a wide variety of methods, including 
working personally with individuals, preaching 
wherever they could gain hearing, organizing an 
effective type of group life within the churches, 
and creating a literature designed to advance the 
interests of the kingdom of God. 


These early Christians conducted the mission- 
ary enterprise successfully despite seemingly 
insurmountable handicaps. There were many 
hindrances to the spread of the new faith. It had 
originated among an obscure subject people in a 
backward province of the Empire. Its founder had 
died an ignominious death upon a cross. Its first 
followers were recruited chiefly among people 
from the lowly walks of life. Moreover, Christian- 
ity was exclusive in its claims and uncompromis- 
ing in its demands for complete loyalty to Christ. 
It resisted the temptation to make concessions 
either to the claims of rival religious faiths or the 
corrupt inclinations of human hearts. Admission 
to the Christian fellowship was conditioned on 
repentance of past sins, the renunciation of 
worldly desires, and the full recognition of the 
lordship of Christ. 

Prior to 313 each convert to the Christian faith 
confessed his allegiance to Christ at the peril of 
his life. By identifying himself with a movement 
that was outlawed and persecuted by the Roman 
government, he was often subject to mob violence 
at the hands of an excitable populace. Moreover, 
the new religion was often misrepresented by its 
enemies, both through whispering campaigns and 
by well-written literary attacks. 


HELPS TO THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY 

The Greco-Roman world was the stage on 
which the drama of the earliest Christian mission- 
ary enterprise was enacted. Its borders were 
identical with the frontiers of the Roman Empire. 
Within the Empire three racial groups helped set 
the stage for successful missionary effort. Jews, 
scattered in every province of the Empire, cher- 
ished the Hebrew religious heritage and enlisted 
the interest of Gentiles in their monotheistic faith. 
This interest often prepared the way for the favor- 
able reception of the Christian missionary mes- 
sage. 

The Romans were the political masters of the 
Greco-Roman world. Their genius for conquest 
and political organization brought all the lands 
which they regarded as of value under their con- 
trol and united their peoples under a highly cen- 
tralized imperial government. Commerce, free- 
dom of movement, interchange of ideas, and the 
arts which profit by peace flourished under Roman 
protection. The ancient world experienced a new 
sense of unity maintained by the military power 
of the Empire and by its law and courts. The Ro- 
mans opened new channels of trade and built vast 
networks of roads. Their improved facilities for 
communication became the highways used by the 
messengers of the gospel. Christian missionaries 
could do their work more effectively because of 
the unity and peace which prevailed throughout 
the Roman Empire. 

The Greeks provided intellectual preparation 
for the spread of Christian truth. The culture of 
the Greco-Roman world was predominantly 
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Greek. In every province of the Empire, the Greek 
language could be understood in the market 
places and Greek philosophy and literature were 
studied by men of culture. The early Christian 
missionaries usually delivered their message in 
Greek. The first literature of the Christian church 
was written in that language. In the providence 
of God, Jewish religious propaganda, Roman im- 
perial unity, and Greek culture contributed to- 
ward the extension of the Christian movement. 

Persecution also proved to be a, help to the 
spread of Christianity. For persecution often led 
to martyrdom and the faithful and heroic witness 
of the Christian martyrs attracted others to their 
faith. Thus Tertullian, a Christian leader of the 
second century, addressed this message to those 
who persecuted the Christian church: “All your 
ingenious cruelties can accomplish nothing; they 
are only a lure to this sect. Our numbers increase 
the more you destroy us. The blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of the church.” 

The early Christians presented the life and 
teachings of Jesus in a manner that implanted a 
new consciousness of God in human hearts. Each 
Christian, endowed with his own distinctive tal- 
ents and temperament, sought to exhibit the spirit 
and life of Jesus according to his understanding. 
All found, in the gospel, ideas and principles allied 
to everything that was good in Jewish and Gentile 
thought. All were convinced by reason and ex- 
perience that the understanding, cultivation, de- 
velopment, and application of the ideas contained 
in the gospel could offer the only real satisfaction 
for the deepest spiritual longings of men. This 
conviction made them ardent missionaries, intent 
on spreading their new-found faith at the risk of 
their lives. 

During the period 100-313 there were no great 
leaders who typed Christian missionary effort as 
did Paul in the Apostolic Age. The remarkable 
success of Christian missions during these years 
was due chiefly to personal witnessing for Christ 
by word and deed. Personal witnessing was sup- 
plemented by the creation of a literature designed 
to spread the new faith and to interpret its mes- 
sage and meaning. This literature includes the 
writings in our New Testament, and writings of 
the Apostolic Fathers, the Apologists and the early 
Church Fathers such as Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, Hippolytus, Tertullian, and Cyprian. 
These writings proved especially useful in spread- 
ing the faith among the cultured classes. But the 
main missionary campaign was conducted by 
thousands of unknown Christians who won their 
acquaintances to acceptance of the Christian faith. 
Christian missionary effort attained its greatest 
success in this period when there was the fullest 
recognition of the duty of each Christian to serve 
as a messenger of the gospel within the sphere of 
his influence. Men who linked their lives in vital 
fellowship with the living Christ felt that it 
was their obligation to introduce others to him. 
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THE ExTENT oF CHRISTIAN MIsSIONS IN 313 


By the year 313 Christian churches had been 
established in most of the major population cen- 
ters in each province of the Roman Empire. 
Christian missionaries had carried the gospel from 
Palestine to Britain. Churches in urban centers 
were steadily extending the Christian movement 
into their adjoining areas. 

Though detailed statistics as to the number of 
Christians in 313 are not available, it is probable 
that one tenth of the population of the Roman 
Empire had been won to the Christian faith. 
Earnest missionary efforts had made Christianity 
the most rapidly growing religious movement 
within the Empire. Its expansion was most 
widespread in the Greek-speaking provinces of 
the east. Somewhat slower progress had been 
made in extending the movement to the Latin- 
speaking provinces and among the subject peoples 
in Western Europe and North Africa. 

The outreach of the Christian movement had 
extended beyond the borders of the Empire into 
India, Persia, and Armenia. Pantaenus, a Chris- 
tian teacher of Alexandria in Egypt, went as a 
missionary to India about 185. A bishop of the 
Christian church in Persia is reported to have 
attended the Council of Nicaea in 325. An able 
missionary, known in history as Gregory the 
Illuminator, spread the Christian faith in Armenia 
during the closing years of the third century. 
Under his ministry the Armenian king, Tiridates, 
was converted. Armenia thus became the first 
country to have a Christian ruler. Thus by 313 
the Christian message was attracting followers 
from India to Britain. In no period of Christian 
history has the Christian missionary enterprise 
operated under greater handicaps or attained 
more success than in the first three centuries of 
the Christian Era. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


This unit of four sessions has as its purpose 
a consideration of the role of the Bible in early 
Christian missions. It is not designed primarily as 
a study of the history of missions in the early 
Church. We must purpose to keep this Bible 
course Bible-centered. This may be a bit difficult 
in this first lesson since there is not a great body 
of outside material upon which a teacher may 
readily draw. Study carefully the material of- 
fered by Walzer in Adult Student and by Batten 
in his “Historical Background” before you begin 
to construct your plan of study. 

Since the period covered in this lesson includes 
the time of the oral tradition, the writing and the 
earliest circulation of the Scriptures, it might be 
well to review this process in light of its contribu- 
tion to early Christian missions. Secondly, you 
may wish to consider how the spread of the early 
Church affected the development of the Scrip- 
tures, and vice versa, how the Scriptures aided 
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in the spread of the early Church. Thirdly, a 
presentation of the characteristics of the Graeco- 
Roman society should be given so that a proper 
contrast between the Christian and pagan com- 
munities can be drawn. This will give a better 
understanding of the power of the gospel at work 
in such a society as well as a better understanding 
of the earliest missionary enterprise. 

It is my belief that from these three considera- 
tions there will come not only a better understand- 
ing of the early Church, but a heightened apprecia- 
tion for the Word of God today. Your class 
members will be greatly helped if this lesson re- 
sults not only in a broadening of their field of 
knowledge, but also in a deepening of their faith 
in the power of God as manifested through his 
Holy Word. 


1. OrIGIN oF THE NEw TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES 


The dates generally assigned for the writing of 
the books of the New Testament are the hundred- 
year period from 50 to 150. Remember that the 
literature of this early Church was written upon 
papyrus, which was made by slitting into thin 
strips the pith of the papyrus stem, and then glue- 
ing a number of horizontal strips over the same 
number laid perpendicularly. This type of writing 
material placed definite restrictions upon the size 
of the works. 

These writings existed separately at first. Only 
later were they combined into the one book we 
know as the New Testament. They all, however, 
have these common characteristics: Their authors 
were not primarily scholars, but rather were active 
in the missionary work of the church, either in 
the instruction of new converts or in the guidance 
of the newly organized churches. These writings 
were “occasional writings,” intended to meet 
some given situation, some special occasion which 
called them forth. Also, these writings, from the 
very first, claimed and carried authority in the 
Christian community. 

Those who wrote were converts to the Chris- 
tian faith through the oral tradition of the faith. 
Paul, rooted and grounded in the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament, found the witness of Stephen 
and many other followers of the Christ, to be 
too much for him. Just as Jesus had called 
Peter, James, and John, so through the Holy 
Spirit he called Paul. Paul’s response made 
him as a “fresh creation.” A missionary zeal 
overcame him which would not be denied. Into 
Asia Minor, Greece, and Macedonia, Paul 
journeyed. When not present in the com- 
munities he had visited, he kept in touch with 
them by letters. These letters at once became the 
object of veneration and were closely guarded and 
frequently read. 

Though Paul served as the prototype of the 
early Christian missionary, yet there were many 
others at work in the field during those early apos- 
tolic days. Besides the apostles, we know of 


Barnabas, Mark, Silas, and Timothy through 
Paul’s letters. But the word had spread far be- 
yond the recorded visits of these first missionaries. 
We read of Christians being in Tyre, Sidon, and 
on the island of Crete. How the word was carried 
to them we do not know. The leavening influence 
of the Word, as described by Jesus, is everywhere 
attested as men who knew not the Christ in his 
physical manifestation gave their testimony of 
their faith induced through the power of the Holy 
Spirit. 

It should be remembered that these earliest 
converts to the Christian faith did not have the 
written records of Jesus’ life and death as con- 
tained in the four Gospels. Yet, it has always been 
from Jesus that the impulse has come which has 
given Christianity its sense of mission and its 
message. What he said and what he did became 
of even greater concern to the Christian com- 
munity as the ones who had personally known 
and lived with him began to die. Soon there 
emerged the body of literature known as the four 
Gospels which preserved a record of the incidents, 
the teachings, and the results of the impact of 
Jesus’ life upon his community. 

Though these records are meager and though 
there are many areas of his life and ministry on 
which we would like to have more detailed 
information, nevertheless, there are few char- 
acters of ancient history that are more factually 
described and historically supported than Jesus 
of Nazareth. 


2. THE SCRIPTURES AND THE SPREAD OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN FAITH 


The spread of the Christian faith could not 
long be contained within the Jewish community. 
Their refusal of Jesus as the Messiah caused the 
overflow into the Gentile community which was 
soon to make it a faith of universal appeal. The 
Gentile world was a Hellenistic world character- 
ized by a religion composed of philosophy, mystery 
cults, and pagan practices. Yet, when the Chris- 
tian faith came to these Gentiles they regarded 
the Jewish Scriptures as authoritative and them- 
selves as the true spiritual heirs of God’s revela- 
tion. 

It is to be noted that the chief agents in the 
spread of Christianity were not those who con- 
sidered it their profession or major occupation. 
An early critic denounced its spread through 
“workers in wool, leather and fullers and unedu- 
cated persons who get hold of children privately 
and of ignorant women and teach them.” Likewise 
the faith gained converts through merchants, 
tradesmen who traveled the trade routes. Slaves 
and other Christians deported for their faith also 
carried their witness. Martyrs gave a testimony 
that caused many to carry on the work where 
they perished. For the most part, conversion was 
by individuals rather than by groups or com- 
munities, as the church began. Later, under Greg- 
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ory Thaumaturgus, there were examples of mass 
conversion. 

What caused the early converts to surrender 
to this new faith? In the New Testament we find 
great impressions were made by the miracles, Old 
Testament prophecy, and the belief of an early 
second coming of the Lord. Also, arguments 
against idolatry, the conviction of sin and the 
promise of forgiveness brought many to confess 
Christ as their Savior. It is said that Justin Martyr, 
impressed by the heroism of the early martyrs 
and by the Old Testament, believed that in the 
Christian witness he had found the truth. The- 
ophilus of Antioch ascribes his conversion to a 
reading of the Scriptures and the testimony of 
the fulfillment of their prophecies. Tatian also was 
won by reading the Scriptures and noting the 
high morality which they ordained and the means 
of deliverance of sin provided for the believer. 
Early apologetic literature abounds in instances 
of the important role which the Scriptures played 
in winning men to the faith. 

The early Apologists drew pictures of sharp 
contrast between the immoralities of the pagans 
and the high standards of the Christian com- 
munities. Tertullian, for instance, challenged his 
critics to produce one Christian who was guilty of 
sacrilege, seduction, or who was an assassin or 
a cutpurse. Others pointed out that Christians 
were not guilty of adultery or fornication, that 
they did not bear false witness, but rather that 
they sought to do good to their enemies, win as 
friends those that injured them, and treat their 
neighbors as they did themselves. The main appeal 
here came from the early passages of the Old 
Testament laws and the example of Jesus and his 
teachings. The argument for immortality was like- 
wise strongly fortified through the use of the 
Scriptures. 


3. THe EFFECT IN THE GRECO-ROMAN WoRLD 
Careful consideration should be given to the 


description of the character of the Greco-Roman 
world as is given by Walzer (Adult Student) 
and Batten (“Historical Background”). Slavery, 
disregard for the individual personality, lack of 
moral and family stability, the bloodthirsty desire 
of the populace for spectacles of persecution in 
the arenas, all characterized the world into which 
the early gospel of Christ penetrated. The picture 
of the religious life is hardly any better than their 
social life. “The official mythologies were dis- 
credited. The gods of Rome and Greece were 
pictured . . . as having all the weaknesses of 
human beings” (Walzer). Mystery cults vied with 
philosophical schools for devotees, yet neither 
satisfied the basic human need. 

Batten’s paragraph on the religious longings 
of this society affords us a clue to the phenomenal 
spread of Christianity during the first three cen- 
turies of its existence. The intensity of the need 
was matched only by the intensity of the zeal 
which characterized the first missionaries. 

The zeal and enthusiasm of the early Christian 
witness was enhanced by those conditions in the 
Greco-Roman world which aided the spread of 
this new religion. These should be noted and dis- 
cussed. (1) Jews were scattered throughout the 
Empire. (2) The Romans had closely bound all 
the civilized people under one rule. (3) The 
Greek culture and language were the media 
through which ideas could easily be expressed 
throughout the Empire. (4) Persecution stimu- 
lated fidelity and the winsomeness of the Chris- 
tian life was given a spectacular stage upon which 
to witness. 

As you close this lesson, a parallel should be 
drawn between these early Christians and the 
spread of their faith with the modern-day Chris- 
tian and the spread of our faith. Wherein do we 
lack that which they had? What is our source of 
strength for today? Is the Christian witness as 
greatly needed today as in the early centuries? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


Dec. 13: The Bible Among the Germanic Invaders 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The conversion of the people of the Graeco- 
Roman world was the first major phase in the 
expansion of Christianity. Efforts to win the 
Germanic peoples to the Christian faith was the 
second great adventure in Christian missionary 
activity. When the Germanic tribesmen are first 
mentioned in history they are represented as un- 
civilized, living in a state of seminomadic savage- 
ry. In the course of centuries Christian mission- 
aries worked successfully at the task of civilizing 
and Christianizing the Germans. The work of 
these missionaries gave a new direction to the 
history of Western Europe and the world. 

The Germanic peoples threatened Roman se- 
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curity for centuries. Caesar fought them in de- 
fense of the interests of the Roman Republic. After 
the founding of the Roman Empire an attempt was 
made to establish and defend a frontier line along 
the Rhine and Danube Rivers. Between the head- 
waters of these rivers, the imperial authorities 
built a so-called “Roman wall,” a line of fortifica- 
tions designed to protect the Empire from German 
invasions. Holding this frontier line was a major 
objective of imperial policy. 

The defense of the frontier line was a difficult 
task. The German tribes frequently moved from 
place to place. Usually they moved south- 
ward toward the lands of the Roman Empire. 
Their migrations southward were due to such 
factors as wanderlust, the increasing evidences of 
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internal weaknesses in the Roman Empire, the 
alluring hope of plundering its wealth, the push 
of more German tribes moving southward, and 
the pressure from frequent invasions of Germanic 
lands by Asiatic peoples such as the Huns. 

Gothic tribes formed the vanguard of the 
German advance on the eastern Roman frontier. 
They settled for a time on lands along the Lower 
Danube. Their presence in this area was a con- 
stant threat to the security of the Empire. They 
made frequent raids across the frontier. In the 
year 251 the Emperor Decius was killed in battle 
after he had chased an invading Gothic army 
across the Danube. Constantine attempted a new 
policy of making friends and allies of the Germans. 
He permitted their infiltration across the frontier 
and employed forty thousand Gothic soldiers in 
his army. In 378 the Germanic tribes began to 
break through the frontiers in great mass move- 
ments. Christian missions to Germans, both before 
and after they broke through the Roman frontier, 
constitute one of the most important chapters in 
the history of the expansion of Christianity. 


THE CONVERSION OF THE GOTHS 


The Goths were the first Germanic tribesmen 
won to the Christian faith. After settling along the 
Danube they began the practice of making fre- 
quent raids into the Roman provinces. On these 
raids they usually captured prisoners. Some of 
their captives were Christians. These prisoners 
transmitted the message of the gospel to some 
of the people who had taken them captive. It was 
in this manner that the Christian movement 
among the Germans originated during the last 
half of the third century. Considerable progress 
was made in spreading the Christian faith among 
the Goths before the mission of Ulfilas. The early 
existence of an organized Christian church among 
the Germans is proved by the fact that a Gothic 
bishop attended the Council of Nicaea. 

The mission of Ulfilas prepared the way for 
a mass movement of the Goths and other Ger- 
manic tribes into the Christian church. Ulfilas 
(311-383), the most successful of the early mis- 
sionaries to the Germans, was the son of Greek 
Christian parents. His grandparents, Christians 
once living in Asia Minor, were taken captive by 
the Goths and carried off to their settlements 
north of the Danube. Ulfilas was reared among the 
Goths. As a young man he was sent to Con- 
stantinople either as an envoy or a hostage. There 
he mastered the literature of Greek Christianity 
and accepted the Arian beliefs then popular at the 
imperial capital. In 341 he was ordained a bishop 
by the Arian patriarch of Constantinople and de- 
voted the remainder of his life to mission work 
among the Goths. 

Ulfilas worked for seven years among the Goths 
who lived north of the Danube. With marked 
effectiveness both as a missionary and organizer, 
he gathered the Gothic Christians into churches 





















































Authenticated News 


This section of a fifteenth-century tapestry shows masons 
at work on the church of Sts. Peter and Paul (now St. 
Etienne du Mont) in Paris. The church was founded 
by King Clovis and Queen Clothilda. 


and encouraged them to win their pagan kinsmen 
to acceptance of the Christian faith. His work 
aroused the hostility of a powerful pagan Gothic 
chieftain. In order to save his converts from per- 
secution, Ulfilas secured permission from the 
Roman emperor for their settlement in the Roman 
province. south of the Rhine and helped them 
establish new homes in Moesia. There he 
strengthened his converts in the faith and taught 
them to read and write, manifesting an equal 
interest in their Christianization and their civili- 
zation. He trained a devoted band of young men 
for missionary service and sent them north of 
the Danube to witness for Christ. Their work re- 
sulted in a mass movement of Goths into the 
Christian church. Gothic Christians, in turn, 
spread the message of the gospel to other German 
tribes. 

Ulfilas and his helpers had already won many 
of the Germans to the Christian faith of the Arian 
type before the imperial frontiers were broken in 
378. By translating the Bible into the Gothic 
language, Ulfilas provided an important aid to 
the expansion of Christianity among the Germans. 
This was the first book written in German. Ulfilas 
had to invent written forms to express the German 
language sounds. In this work he was a pioneer 
in a new type of missionary service. Missionaries 
have reduced many languages to written form. 
Many present-day missionaries are still working 
at this task. Usually the Bible is the first book 
that appears when an unwritten language is re- 
duced to written form. 


THE GERMANIC INVADERS OF THE EMPIRE 


For more than two centuries after the frontier 
was broken, successive tides ‘of German con- 
querors poured into the Roman Empire. They 
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invaded many of the eastern and all of the west- 
ern provinces. These invaders followed a uniform 
pattern of conduct. After extensive nomadic 
wanderings and prolonged campaigns of plunder, 
they selected localities for settlement and then 
confiscated from the older inhabitants sufficient 
lands to meet their needs. Later they organized 
petty kingdoms under tribal chieftains. The rulers 
of these petty kingdoms sometimes worked with 
and sometimes against the Roman emperors who 
attempted to exercise some semblance of au- 
thority. After 476 the emperors made very little 
effort to control the western sections of the former 
empire. 

Gradually the German invaders fused with the 
peoples whose lands they had conquered. Out of 
this racial blending came the development of the 
French, Italian, Spanish, and other nationalities 
which were to play important roles in the history 
of Western civilization. When they first overran 
the provinces of the Empire the marauding bands 
of Germans seemed to threaten the complete de- 
struction of the older Graeco-Roman and Chris- 
tian civilization. In this critical situation, Chris- 
tian missionaries became the most important 
agents in preserving and transmitting the cultural 
heritage of the past. 

The Germanic invaders were political enemies 
of Rome, but they soon learned to recognize the 
superior values of the Graeco-Roman civilization 
and they gradually developed a desire to assimi- 
late that civilization. The Christian church be- 
came their guide in the process. Christian mis- 
sionary effort produced a fusion between the 
German and the Graeco-Roman types of civiliza- 
tion. The church proved to be the only power 
that could restrain the wanton destructiveness 
of the invaders. It worked through the centuries 
at the task of converting and transforming the 
Germanic tribesmen into new custodians of law, 
order, civilization, and Christianity. This achieve- 
ment is one of the most impressive evidences that 
history affords of the leavening power of the 
gospel. 

As noted above, some of the Germans were al- 
ready Christians of the Arian type when they 
entered the Empire. Most of them, however, still 
adhered to various forms of Nordic paganism. The 
ministry of Christian missions to the Germans 
had three major objectives, viz., to win the Arians 
to the Nicene type of Christianity, to convert the 
pagan Germans to the Christian faith, and to con- 
tinue the long process of more thoroughly Chris- 
tianizing and civilizing all the Germanic invaders 
of the Empire. 


Misstonary ACTIVITY AMONG THE INVADERS 


The conversion of the Germans was achieved 
partly by faithful parish priests who transmitted 
the saving message of the gospel to German set- 
tlers scattered throughout the various parish areas 
of the church. Popes and bishops encouraged the 
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parish clergy to work diligently at this task. Often 
individual monks, such as Martin of Tours, de- 
voted their lives to missionary work among the 
newcomers within the Empire. 

Benedictine monasteries often bore the main 
burden of converting and civilizing the invaders. 
These monasteries presented object lessons in 
organized group activity, in the arts and trades of 
civilized society, and in the values of peaceful, 
well-ordered life. They also maintained schools 
which trained the priests and others who gradually 
taught the Germans to read and write their own 
language as well as Latin. 

Frequently a German chieftain would be per- 
suaded to accept Christianity and then he would 
force his subjects to follow his example. The win- 
ning of the Frankish nation to the church is 
illustrative of this process. The Franks were the 
most vigorous of all the German tribes that 
invaded the Empire. Clovis, King of Franks, 
professed himself to be a Christian in 496. He im- 
mediately lined up three thousand of his war- 
riors and ordered them to accept baptism. Later 
he forced the masses of his people into church 
membership, and then engaged in military cam- 
paigns for the professed purpose of compelling 
neighboring tribes to accept the Christian faith. 

By the year 590 many of the Arian invaders 
of the Empire had been persuaded to accept the 
Nicene type of Christianity. At that time most 
of the invaders had become at least nominally 
Christian with the exception of the German set- 
tlers in England, the Rhineland, and Northern 
Italy. 


CoNTINUING TASK OF MISSIONS TO THE GERMANS 


The German settlers were won to the Chris- 
tian faith in such vast numbers as to render their 
adequate religious instruction impossible. This 
was a task which required continued missionary 
work through centuries. The situation closely par- 
alleled that which existed after the year 313, 
when imperial patronage of the church suddenly 
occasioned the influx of a mass of pagans into 
the church. Now there was another mass move- 
ment of unregenerate and uninstructed heathen 
into the church. They brought with them a vast 
increment of Nordic paganism which tended to 
lower the level of moral and spiritual life within 
the church. 

Christian leaders of the era were well aware 
of the nature of this problem. They displayed zeal, 
patience, and rare consecration as they worked 
at the task of transforming the Germans from 
nominal Christians into real Christians. The 
processes of religious education were reorganized 
and improved in order to meet new needs. Faith- 
ful monks and priests gradually taught the new 
converts the basic elements of Christian faith and 
morals. They found that symbolism was particu- 
larly attractive to their German pupils. They in- 
vented a more impressive religious symbolism 
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and an elaborate pageantry which served to make 
the worship services of the church more meaning- 
ful to the Germans. 

The last great service of the ancient church was 
the faithful performance of this mission work de- 
signed to Christianize and civilize the Germanic 
invaders of the Empire. The ancient church gave 
to the Germans the message of the Bible. Its in- 
fluence upon the Germans again demonstrated the 
vitality of the Christian movement, expanded the 
outreach of Christianity, and proved its leavening 
power. 

Though the religious instruction offered the 
Germanic invaders was deficient in many respects, 
it transmitted enough of the essentials of Chris- 
tian truth to keep the faith alive among the peo- 
ples who were to shape the future history of 
Western Europe. These peoples, in turn, were 
destined in the providence of God to make new 
discoveries of the mind of Christ and his will 
for mankind. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


If we have marveled over the conquest of the 
mighty Roman Empire by the unorganized, widely 
divergent, and at times antagonistic forces of 
Christianity, then our credulity will doubtlessly 
increase as we continue to study the history of the 
early Christian missions. The word “barbarian” 
has long been associated with the ultimate collapse 
of the Roman Empire. It is meant to draw a sharp 
contrast between the northern invaders, who were 
a less highly developed people, and the Romans 
whose civilization had flourished for several cen- 
turies. The appeal of the Christian faith to these 
uneducated and warlike groups who were soon 
to force their way into the territory occupied by 
the Roman legions is our main interest in this 
lesson. 

From the material available in the lesson by 
Walzer (Adult Student) and in the “Historical 
Background” by Batten we gain a perspective of 
the process by which the gospel of Christ captured 
the territory of the Romans. Necessarily, such an 
early history leaves many details to be filled in 
by conjecture. Yet the result of the impact of the 
Christian faith is clearly established. With the 
information given, it seems we might well organ- 
ize our plan of presentation so as to include the 
following points: 

1. Describe how Christianity spread and won its 
way into the lives of the Germanic invaders. Par- 
ticular attention should be given the personalities 
presented in the lesson. These could well serve as 
representative types of countless others who were 
serving in much the same way if not equally as 
effectively or as spectacularly. 

2. Describe how Christianity and the Bible 
affected the life and habits of these invaders. This 
will enable us to understand better the leavening 
influence of the Word of God as it has coursed 


through the ages in the stream of the Christian 
tradition. 

The presentation of this study will be enhanced 
if the teacher can at all times relate the experi- 
ence under study to some parallel situation of 
recent significance which may be known to the 
class members. In so doing, the principles of the 
lesson emerge as facets of a truth which have 
modern meaning as well as historic relevance. This 
will likewise help the members to be aware of and 
appreciate the continuing role of the Word of 
God in the life of mankind. 


1. CHRISTIANITY SPREAD AMONG THE INVADERS 


The rise of the Roman Empire was by conquest. 
Always there were peoples beyond the conquered 
territory. The influence of Roman culture could 
not be stopped by the borders of the Empire. Even 
strong fortifications and a state of conflict between 
the peoples could not prevent some spreading of 
ideas, practices, and beliefs. Picture the Germanic 
tribes on the northern borders as they constantly 
moved southward. It was inevitable that these 
pagan peoples should ultimately be brought into 
direct contact with the religion of the Roman 
Empire. 

Since the Goths were the first Germanic peo- 
ples to be won to the Christian faith, it would 
be well to describe this missionary movement as 
well as possible. Each of the following may be 
considered as a means used in spreading the 
Christian faith to this new people. (1) Romans 
who were Christians were often captured by the 
invading Germans. (2) When commerce was es- 
tablished between the two peoples, Roman traders 
penetrated beyond the borders of the Empire. 
Always they carried the influence of their faith. 
(3) Soon Germans were serving in the Roman 
armies in increasing numbers. (4) Germans set- 
tled in the border provinces and adopted Roman 
ways. All of these were ways in which the gospel 
began its effective work among a new people 
whose religion was chiefly that of animism and 
polytheism, as Walzer points out, and was in- 
capable of resisting the advance of Christianity. 

Though these contacts of the Germans with 
Christianity may have seemed casual and un- 
organized, yet it is a testimony to the dynamic 
nature of the Christian faith that considerable 
progress in evangelization had been made even 
before the first record of a missionary working 
among these people. Note Batten’s comment that 
a Gothic bishop attended the Council of Nicaea. 
Even so, Ulfilas is credited with such success in 
his missionary endeavor among the Goths that 
his name continues today as “one of the greatest 
of all Christian missionaries” (Walzer). 

It would be well indeed to point out the way in 
which Ulfilas carried out his missionary program. 
He first preached and gained converts for the 
faith. He gathered these into churches, even as 
Paul had. He encouraged these to win their pagan 
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kinsmen as they themselves had been won. He 
even helped them move to a safer community 
where their faith would not be in jeopardy by 
irate rulers. He taught his people, who were 
illiterate, to read and write. Since there was no 
Bible in their own language he translated the 
Scriptures, using the alphabet he had created for 
them. He then organized groups of young men for 
missionary service and sent them back into the 
territory from which they had come that many 
others might be won. 

What other methods can you think of that have 
been added to the modern missionary endeavor? 
Would you say that the modern methods are es- 
sentially the same as those used by Ulfilas? 

Look also at the other missionaries who are 
mentioned in the lesson. Note that they each had 
a compelling passion to spread the faith which 
had won their hearts and captured their minds. 
Martin of Tours spread his message in what is now 
France, and gave a visible demonstration in his 
life of the message he preached. John Chrysostom, 
Bishop of Constantinople, sought to redeem cap- 
tives, make missionaries of them and then send 
them back to their native homes. Is not this effec- 
tive method used today in many of our foreign 
fields? Illustrate how the power of the gospel 
had captured the life of Severinus as he worked 
among the Goths in the fifth century. 


2. THE EFFECT OF THE BrBLE Upon THESE 
INVADERS 


As we begin to talk about how the Bible and 
Christianity affected the life of the people, we are 
unable to separate the one from the other. God’s 
word, God’s witnesses, and God’s spirit are all 
three present. 

What happened to these invading barbarians 
who came into contact with the Christian faith? 
We like to think that what happened is but the 
lengthened impulse of what happened to those 
to whom Jesus ministered while he was in the 
flesh. Human hearts are much the same whatever 
the race or time may be. They responded to a 
spirit which was carried forward through the ages 
through the written records known as the Scrip- 
tures, but more, which was manifested in the lives 
of the missionaries. The greatest result to be noted 
was the elimination of the pagan cults which 
formerly had been the religions of the invaders. 
It is worthy of comment that there are no religious 
cults continuing today which once claimed the 
heart of these early Germanic tribes. 

Secondly, it should be noted that Christianity 
brought to these and all others within this period 
of Roman history, a new and vital religious life. 
True, many of the elements of the past were ab- 
sorbed, yet the total result was the creation of a 
new faith, known as Christianity, and a new 
religious community, known as the Church. 

We have noted how the development of the 
Church at once called forth the development of 
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the ministry, many of whom sought to serve among 
those who had not yet heard or received the 
gospel of Christ. Art, language, literature all felt 
the influence of the impact of the Christian faith 
upon the life of the barbarians. 

More important than these, however, was its 
effect upon the individual’s life. The high place 
accorded morality, the change of attitude toward 
women, children, and the family, are evidences 
of the Word of God being received. Christianity 
brought to a close the pagan practices of religious 
prostitution. The sayings of Jesus and the writings 
of Paul and the other apostles were known to 
these new converts. The demands of the faith 
were upon them. The early writers of the Church 
continued to exhort the converts to refrain from 
the evils of the world. Believers were not coerced 
primarily by the hope of a reward or the fear of 
punishment. They were exhorted to walk worth- 
ily as sons of God. 

True, many fell far short of the standards set 
up before them. Especially was this true during 
the time of large increases in the church popula- 
tion due to mass movements of the Romans and 
then the pagans into the faith. But the dynamic 
of the Church has always been its power to con- 
tinue to overcome its opposition, whether within 
or without, until it has all been subdued. So it was 
with the Germanic invaders. This will forever 
stand as one of the amazing feats of the early 
Church in its ultimate conquest of the world. 
Greeks, Romans, and now barbarians have been 
captured by the persuasive love of the Christ of 
Calvary. 
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NEXT QUARTER 


Adult Bible Course lessons for the next quarter 
will endeavor to lead adults to see how the Bible 
was used by Christians in the Middle Ages, to 
acquaint adults with the place of the Bible in the 
Protestant Reformation, and to help the class 
members see the effect this had on Christianity. 

These lessons are a continuation of “The Bible 
in the Life of the Church” and will awaken your 
interest in the progress of the Bible through the 
dark Middle Ages and give you some idea of the 
great happenings that took place in the early 
part of the Protestant revolution. Of special in- 
terest are the stories of two courageous leaders 
of the Protestant revolt—Martin Luther and John 
Wesley. These Reformers based their reforms on 
teachings of the Bible, thus bringing about social 
changes in a Christian manner. 


The topics for the January lessons are: 
January 3: Gregory I 
January 10: The Franciscans and the Bible 
January 17: The Dominicans and the Bible 
January 24: The Mystics and the Bible 
January 31: What the Roman Church Did With 
the Bible. 
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Dec. 20: The Bible and the Celts 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Peoples of Celtic racial stock appear in ancient 
history in the most widely scattered areas, rang- 
ing from Asia Minor to Ireland. The facts regard- 
ing the origin of the race and its original home- 
land cannot be determined with certainty. The 
Celtic race may have been Asiatic in origin, but 
its people have lived in Europe since the begin- 
ning of recorded history. Celtic peoples belong 
to the Aryan family of races and they are, there- 
fore, of kindred racial stock with the Germans. 
But they differed from the Germanic peoples in 
appearance, language, customs, and religion. 

Centuries before the Christian Era the Celts, a 
blond, blue-eyed people, were driven westward 
from central Europe by the more vigorous and 
aggressive German tribes. Celts poured into what 
is now France, crossed the channel, and took 
possession of the British Isles. They formed the 
predominant element in the population of both 
Gaul and Britain when those areas were con- 
quered by the Romans and incorporated into the 
Empire. The Christian message reached the Celts 
of Gaul and Britain during the second century 
when the Christian missions were extending their 
outreach throughout the Greco-Roman world. 

The Romans did not extend their conquests to 
Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. The Celtic peoples 
who lived in these areas long continued to main- 
tain their own type of society untouched by any 
important contacts with either the civilization of 
the Greco-Roman world or that developed by 
the Germanic invaders of the Empire. The pres- 
ence of these pagan Celts on the outer fringes of 
Western Europe offered to the Christian church 
a challenging opportunity to inaugurate a new 
type of missionary work designed to win the Celts 
to the Christian faith. 

From the beginning, missionary work among 
the Celts met with surprising success. They dem- 
onstrated a willingness to renounce their old 
Druidic type of paganism. Missionaries gathered 
them into the Christian church in vast numbers. 
As new converts, they dedicated themselves to 
Christian service with a devotion which made 
them remarkably efficient as missionaries seeking 
the wider extension of the Christian faith. 

Celtic converts mastered the message of the 
Bible, developed the most advanced type of Chris- 
tian culture to be found in Europe for centuries, 
and gradually evolved a distinctive type of Celtic 
Christianity. The story of Celtic Christianity illus- 
trates an oft-repeated cycle in missionary history. 
The torch of Christian truth is passed on to a 
pagan people. It enlightens their lives. Its influence 
leavens their society. They, in turn, transmit the 
torch to others. This is the basic pattern that 
underlies the expansion of Christianity and the 


spread of the message of the Bible through the 
centuries. 


CHRISTIAN CELTS WITHIN THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


The Christian missions to peoples of the Greco- 
Roman world were particularly successful in the 
Roman province of Gaul. Here most of the Celts 
of continental Europe had their homes. By the 
middle of the third century six bishoprics had 
been established in Gaul. Most of the inhabitants 
of the province became nominally Christian as a 
result of the great fourth-century influx of con- 
verts into the church. The Celts residing in Gaul 
were won to the Christian church during this 
period. 

It is probable that the Christian missionary 
movement reached Britain in the second century. 
There are no dependable documents which give 
the details of the origin of British Christianity, 
but both Origen and Tertullian attest the fact that 
in their day the Celts of Britain were being won 
to the Christian faith. Three bishops from Britain 
attended a church council at Arles in the year 
314. They were from the dioceses of York, London, 
and Lincoln. The location of these dioceses indi- 
cates that the Christian missionary effort had ex- 
tended throughout most of the province of Britain 
at that time. 

The German invasions weakened the Celtic 
churches of both Gaul and Britain. The German 
conquest of Gaul almost completely cut off the 
contacts between the Celtic Christians of Britain 
and the Christians of continental Europe. In the 
year 410 the Roman legions were withdrawn from 
Britain and the island was thus left without mili- 
tary protection. In 449 German tribes, Angles, 
Saxons, and Jutes, began the invasion of Britain. 
They soon conquered all of the province of Britain 
as far as the Scottish border. The older Celtic 
Christianity in Britain rapidly declined under 
the impact of the German invasions. It was about 
to become extinct when the mission of Patrick 
occasioned the rise of a new and more vigorous 
type of Celtic Christianity. 


THE CONVERSION OF THE IRISH 


Little is known about Irish history before the 
days of Patrick. Ireland was never under Roman 
control. Its existence was almost unknown to the 
people of continental Europe. The Irish, long 
isolated from the rest of the world, adhered strict- 
ly to Celtic racial traditions. They were divided 
into petty kingdoms. Druidic priests exercised a 
large degree of control over the kings and their 
subjects. Bands of Irish freebooters made frequent 
raids on the coasts of Britain. At the age of sixteen 
Patrick was taken captive by one of these bands 
of Irish raiders. He became the slave of an Irish 
king, serving him for six years as a swineherd. 
Finally he managed to escape to Gaul. Later he 
returned to Ireland as a missionary, planted the 
seeds of Christianity among its people and, with 
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Patrick is depicted laying the foundation stone of 
Armagh Cathedral, 445. That same year he was made 
Archbishop of Armagh, and Ireland was made a province 
subject to the Holy See. 


the help of many co-laborers, literally transformed 
the life of the Irish people. 

Patrick had unique preparation for his re- 
markable career as a missionary. He was born 
in Britain about the year 389. This was before 
the Celtic church of Britain was wrecked by the 
German invasions. He was reared in a Christian 
home, his father being a deacon and his grand- 
father a priest. The discipline of hardship during 
his years in slavery taught him to treasure the 
childhood memories of the Christian faith. After 
his escape to Gaul he spent considerable time in 
the well-ordered monastery at Lerins. This oppor- 
tunity for contact with continental Christianity 
gave him a broadening knowledge of Scripture 
and a more thorough understanding of the content 
of Christian teaching. At Lerins he became ac- 
quainted with the ideals, values, and interests of 
Christian monasticism. He learned to share its 
interest in learning and he absorbed the mission- 
ary passion which then motivated the monks of 
Gaul. 

Thus prepared for his life’s work, Patrick began 
his mission to Ireland in 432. Other missionaries 
had preceded him, but their work had made little 
impression upon the Irish. Patrick’s labors were 
successful from the beginning. His winsome per- 
suasiveness led the Irish kings to accept the 
Christian faith and they influenced their people 
to enter the Christian church. The Irish flocked 
into the church in such large numbers that Patrick 
was compelled to obtain missionaries from Gaul 
to help him in the work of evangelization and in- 
struction. Chiefly due to his leadership abilities, 
all Northern Ireland was won to the nominal ac- 
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ceptance of the Christian faith within a period 
of thirty years. Under Patrick’s direction the land 
was dotted with monasteries which served most 
effectively as agencies for the more thorough 
Christianization and civilization of the people. 

This new Celtic Christianity of Ireland, func- 
tioning without contact with Rome, soon de- 
veloped its own distinctive characteristics. Of 
these, the most important was the fact that for 
centuries it maintained its own virile form of 
Christianity completely independent of papal con- 
trol. The Celtic church was governed chiefly by 
abbots of the monasteries rather than diocesan 
bishops. Celtic Christians also differed from Ro- 
man Christians in their manner of calculating the 
date of Easter, the form of tonsure which they 
used, and in other practices. Untouched by the 
destructive force of the German invasions, the 
Irish monasteries maintained for centuries the 
highest type of culture in Western Europe. From 
the days of Patrick until the year 1000 there was 
intense rivalry between the Celtic and Roman 
types of Christianity. By the year 1000 the Roman 
Catholic Church had completely absorbed Celtic 
Christianity. 

The new Celtic church, founded by Patrick, 
developed a missionary zeal so intense that it has 
few parallels in Christian history. Bands of Irish 
monks, usually composed of a leader and twelve 
companions, carried the message of the gospel 
to the peoples of Wales, Iceland, Scotland, Eng- 
land, and continental Europe. Thus Ireland be- 
came the radiating center of vast new streams of 
missionary endeavor. 


MISSIONS TO THE PEOPLE OF SCOTLAND 


Columba, son of an Irish king, initiated a 
stream of missionary effort from Ireland to Scot- 
land. His zeal for the spread of the faith equalled 
that of Patrick. He knew that the people of Scot- 
land were pagan and that previous efforts to win 
them to the church had met with very little suc- 
cess. Scotland appealed to him as a field of labor 
because he regarded it as the most difficult that he 
could find. Trained in Irish monasteries, he had 
become a monk and learned to share the passion 
of the Irish monks for the spread of the faith. 
In 563, after having founded forty monasteries in 
Ireland, he left his native land in company with 
a band of twelve missionary companions and 
founded the monastery of Iona, which was located 
off the coast of Scotland near the border between 
the lands of the Picts and Scots. At first he labored 
among the Scots and then among the Picts. In 
565 he was instrumental in securing the conver- 
sion of the Pictish king. Beginning with that date 
there was a mass movement of the people of 
Scotland into the Christian church. 

During his thirty-four years of missionary 
service Columba visited nearly all sections of 
Scotland, organizing churches and founding mon- 
asteries. He made numerous trips to Ireland in 
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order to recruit more missionaries to minister to 
the religious needs of the converts he had won 
to the faith. The monasteries which he founded, 
like those established by Patrick in Ireland, be- 
came centers for further missionary work and 
agencies for the civilization of a backyard people 
steeped in pagan beliefs and practices. Columba 
brought the Bible and its saving message to the 
people of Scotland. Dallan Forghaill, a contempo- 
rary, describes him as “a perfect sage, believing 
in Christ, learned and chaste and charitable; he 
was noble, he was gentle, the physician of the 
heart of every sage, a shelter to the naked, a con- 
solation to the poor: there went not from the 
world one who was more constant in the re- 
membrance of the cross.” 


CrELTIc MISSIONS TO THE GERMAN INVADERS 
OF BRITAIN 


After 449 the Angles, Saxons, and other German 
tribes entered the Roman province of Britain and 
conquered all of its land, dividing it into petty 
kingdoms. These Germans took over the territory 
of a fully Christianized people, but they did not 
adopt their religion. The former Celtic inhabitants 
made no efforts to win them to the faith. 

But Celtic missionaries from Scotland initiated 
a new stream of missionary work designed to 
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obtain the conversion of the German invaders of 
England. Oswald, ruler of the German kingdom 
of Northumbria, wished to introduce Christianity 
among his subjects and asked the abbot of Iona 
to send a missionary to his people. A monk, Cor- 
man by name, was sent, but he soon returned 
with the report that it was impossible to Chris- 
tianize the rude Germans. Aidan, another monk 
of Iona, was convinced that Corman was unsuc- 
cessful because he had failed to present the claims 
of the gospel in a simple, pleasant manner. 

In 634 Aidan was assigned the task of inaugura- 
ting a Celtic mission to the Germans in Britain. 
Assisted by twelve monks, he established a mon- 
astery on the Island of Lindisfarne, located off the 
northeastern coast of Britain. This monastery be- 
came the nucleus for a successful mission among 
the Germans of Northumbria and surrounding 
areas. 


CELTIC AND ROMAN CHRISTIANITY IN BRITAIN 


In the year 597 Pope Gregory the Great sent 
Augustine and a large group of Benedictine monks 
to Britain to attempt the conversion of the Anglo- 
Saxons to the Roman Catholic type of Christian- 
ity. Their mission, started in Kent under the most 
favorable circumstances, was successful from the 
beginning. It gradually extended its outreach 


The conquest and occupation of England by the Romans in the first century brought about the conversion of 


the Celts to Christianity. 
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northward. Paulinus, an assistant of Augustine, 
introduced Roman Catholic mission work into 
Northumbria. There the Celtic and Roman Cath- 
olic types of Christianity met in sharp conflict. As 
tension developed, it was decided that the advo- 
cates of the two systems should present their 
rival claims before a synod which was to be held 
at Whitby in the year 664. 

At the Synod of Whitby the respective merits 
of Celtic and Roman Christianity were discussed 
in the presence of Oswy, King of Northumbria. 
He did not understand the intricacies of the theo- 
logical arguments, but he was profoundly im- 
pressed by the Roman Catholic advocate’s claim 
that the pope, as successor of St. Peter, held the 
“keys of the kingdom.” Oswy promptly decided 
in favor of Roman Catholicism. Therefore Celtic 
missions in England declined. The decision in 
favor of Roman Catholicism at Whitby was the 
first significant step in the long process whereby 
Roman Catholicism was ultimately able to ab- 
sorb Celtic Christianity. 

The merger of Celtic and Roman Christianity, 
as first achieved in England, produced a vigorous 
type of church which made significant contribu- 
tions toward shaping the course of Christian 
history both through its missionary zeal and its 
development of an advanced type of Christian 
culture. In England the combination of the best 
elements in Celtic and Roman Christianity pro- 
duced a cultural renaissance which helped to keep 
the light of learning burning throughout the 
Dark Ages. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


The presentation of the lessons in this unit on 
“The Bible and Early Christian Missions” will 
be greatly enhanced if we can help the members 
of the class realize that here is the unfolding story 
of how we received our Christian faith and herit- 
age. Little known personalities and places assume 
new meaning as we relate them directly to our 
own lives and to those experiences in our lives 
which we deem most meaningful. So let us con- 
tinually emphasize the thought that this is the 
way whereby God has given us the Christian 
message. 

It appears in the lesson today that the major 
story of the Christianizing influence among the 
Celtic peoples can be told through the medium of 
personal biographies. This will accomplish two 
purposes. It will introduce us to great men of 
Christian history, and it will also give us a 
general understanding of how our faith spread 
among the people in the lands discussed. Your 
plan of presentation for this lesson might be 
divided into the following divisions: (1) Patrick 
and Irish Christianity, (2) Columba and the 
Scotch missions, (3) Aidan and Augustine and 
the Anglo-Saxons. 

As these personalities are studied, the influ- 
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ence of the Bible on their lives noted, the manner 
of their service described, attention might be 
drawn to situations in our day which afford a 
modern illustration of the same process God used 
in this earlier day. Such illustrations will keep 
the lesson from becoming too much a lesson in 
early Christian history. 


1. Patrick AND IRISH CHRISTIANITY 


After giving adequate attention to a presenta- 
tion of Patrick’s life, the time in which he lived 
and the major contribution which he made in his 
missionary endeavor, these salient features might 
be lifted out for discussion. First, note Walzer’s 
comment, “Although he was a third-generation 
Christian, he did not take religion seriously until 
he was kidnapped and carried off to Ireland as 
a slave when he was sixteen.” 

God enters the picture in the mighty mission 
of the Kingdom frequently in times of distress. 
Moses was a refugee, wanted for murder, when 
he heard God’s call to assume the role of leader- 
ship for the Israelites. Francis of Assisi, wealthy 
son of Pietro Bernardone, an Italian cloth mer- 
chant, had as his desire being a poet and a soldier, 
when he was kept a prisoner for a year in a 
medieval prison. It was while he was ill and 
convalescing that he made his dedication to God 
for a life of service. Ignatius of Loyola likewise 
made his important decision at such a time to 
serve God with all his being. He was home from 
battle with a bullet in his thigh. While recovering 
he read The Flower of the Saints and deter- 
mined to serve as a soldier for Christ. Do you think 
it strange that Patrick should have found God’s 
call while living as a slave in Ireland? 

Secondly, it should be noted that he did not 
begin his missionary career until he had studied 
intensively, especially the Scriptures. Monasticism 
became the channel through which the copying 
and studying of the Scriptures continued during 
the ages of medieval Europe. Much of God’s Word 
would have been lost to our present-day church 
had not these dedicated men given their lives in 
such practices in the monasteries. His study of 
the Bible also aroused a missionary zeal. The 
experience of Jesus sending out the twelve, and 
the seventy, and saying, “Go therefore and make 
disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father . . .” must have been regarded 
as a divine command for Patrick and for his 
people. Do you consider it strange that different 
peoples reading the Scriptures in different tongues 
and in ages widely separated should be motivated 
to the same type of activity, such as missionary 
endeavor? Why do so many today disregard this 
emphasis in their Scriptures? 

Thirdly, it should be noted that Patrick used 
the Bible widely in his preaching and teaching. 
Patrick’s appeal was Bible-based. This is at once 
a commentary not only upon the preacher but 
upon the people to whom he preached. The ap- 
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peal of the Bible was the strongest that could be 
made. The authority of the Bible was unques- 
tioned. It should be remembered too that the 
Bible was not available to the church laity then 
as it is now. A thousand years must pass before 
they would have it in their own tongue. Do we 
have as much Bible-centered preaching today as 
you feel is necessary? Does the widespread pos- 
session of the Bible by the laity cause them to 
take it for granted and not prize it highly enough? 

A fourth point that should be mentioned under 
this topic is the fact that Ireland sent out more 
Christian missionaries during the century follow- 
ing Patrick’s ministry than any other country of 
its size. Did not Jesus say, “By their fruit you 
shall know them”? Does not this attest the quality 
of Christian faith which these new converts re- 
ceived? How many converts in your church have 
given themselves to the full-time service of the 
church during the last three decades? Is it not 
the same gospel preached now as then? 


2. COLUMBA AND THE ScotcH MIssIoNns 


It seems providential that great personalities 
have responded to the call of God and have been 
led into the various fertile fields awaiting the 
Christian message. Columba’s work changed the 
whole future of the land known as Scotland. Re- 
member that some of the world’s greatest preach- 
ers have come from Scotland. Movements which 
have greatly strengthened the Protestant cause 
had their origin in Scotland. John Knox of Pres- 
byterian fame was greatly influenced in his 
thinking by Scotch Christianity. 

These points emerge as worthy of our special 
attention in the life of Columba, as it is set forth 
in the lesson. First, note Batten’s comment, “Scot- 
land appealed to him as a field of labor because he 
regarded it as the most difficult that he could 
find.” He was having great success in Ireland, 
having established forty monasteries there. A 
spirit which is not of man must capture the heart 
and mind even of a missionary to cause him to 
leave a fruitful field of service and undertake the 
most difficult work that he could find. This has 
been characteristic of many who have served in 
the mission field of the church. 

Secondly, notice that he was successful in con- 
verting the Pictish king and thereby gained for 
Christianity many of the people of Scotland. Some 
would have been fearful of appealing to the pagan 
king for a decision for the Christ. Columba’s effec- 
tiveness and his courage are evidenced by this 
conversion. Roy L. Smith, former editor of The 
Christian Advocate, remarked to a group of min- 
isters at the time of his retirement that if he had 
his life to live over again he would spend more 
time seeking to serve the “up and inners” as well 
as the “down and outters.” Many who are in high 
positions are lonely and hungry for the witness 
that we can bring to them of our faith. Do you 
shun an opportunity to witness to those whom 


you feel are too influential or too occupied to be 
bothered with your appeal? 

Thirdly, point out how Columba made repeated 
visits to Ireland to recruit more missionaries for 
service among the new converts in Scotland. Hav- 
ing brought to these people the bread of life, he 
desired that there should be enough ministers to 
see that they were fed. Certainly we gain here an 
understanding of the great heart of this Kingdom 
builder who kept his people constantly upon his 
heart as well as in his prayers. We are reminded 
of that great missionary in Africa, Albert Schweit- 
zer, who, when funds for his labors would run 
low, would go back to his native Europe. The 
foremost living interpreter of Bach, he would 
give concerts upon the great organs of the world. 
The money received from his artistry he would 
use to serve the needs of those pagan and needy 
peoples in Africa. There is a kinship in heart 
between those who seek to serve new converts 
in every land. 


3. AIDAN AND AUGUSTINE AND THE ANGLO-SAXONS 


Our close connection with England through 
the years will make the story of her evangeliza- 
tion of great significance to the members of your 
class. From the materials given in Adult Student 
and in “Historical Background,” you can trace 
well the activity of Aidan in the north and that of 
Augustine in the south. Help the members keep 
in mind that the former was a Celtic missionary 
enterprise while the latter was a Roman under- 
taking. 

Significance should be attached to the fact that 
Aidan is said to have consecrated the first nun. 
This nun then established a monastery. The role 
of women in the church of the Middle Ages is of 
great importance, even though they did not serve 
then as they serve now. The question of ordaining 
women to preach today might be comparable to 
consecrating one a nun in Aidan’s day. What is 
your attitude toward women and their place of 
service in the church? 

The story of how Gregory learned of the Angles 
from Britain and subsequently sent Augustine to 
evangelize this island, though rooted in tradition, 
will forever be used to illustrate the early move- 
ment of Roman Christianity into England. The 
contrast between the labors of Aidan and Augus- 
tine seem to be most visibly seen in the way in 
which Augustine organized his new churches and 
tied them into the church at Rome. This, of course, 
gave them a stability which was to outlast other 
church organizations and eventually result in 
Britain becoming a part of the Holy Roman 
Empire. 


BE a philosopher; but, amidst all your phi- 
losophy, be still a man.—David Hume. 
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Dec. 27: The Bible in the “Dark Ages” 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


At the end of the sixth century the conversion 
of Europe had been partially achieved as the re- 
sult of successive phases of missionary activity, 
including missions to the peoples of the Graeco- 
Roman world, missions to the Germanic invaders 
of the Empire, and missions to the Celtic inhabi- 
tants of the British Isles. 

However, the task of evangelizing Europe was 
by no means complete. Many of the German in- 
vaders of the Empire were still unreached by the 
message of the gospel. Millions of Germans 
nominally converted to Christianity needed in- 
struction in the Christian faith and guidance in 
applying its truth to problems of daily living. 
Little effective effort had been made to extend 
the outreach of Christian missions beyond the 
Rhine among the Germans who still remained in 
their homelands. Slavs and other Asiatic peoples 
were settling in Eastern Europe. These settlers 
and the people of the Scandinavian North were 
still untouched by the missionary message. 

From the sixth century onward, important new 
streams of missionary activity were inaugurated 
to meet these needs. Pope Gregory I (540-604), 
the most missionary-minded of all the popes, 
made full use of the vast resources of the Roman 
Catholic Church in promoting missionary enter- 
prises. Celtic Christianity extended its missionary 
program to continental Europe. The merger of 
Celtic and Roman Christianity in England pro- 
duced a vigorous type of church which assumed 
a significant role in the Christianization of 
Europe. Missionaries from both Constantinople 
and Rome spread the gospel message among the 
Slavs of Eastern Europe. Faithful messengers of 
the gospel began the long task of Christianizing 
the Scandinavian peoples of Northern Europe. 

A survey of these various streams of missionary 
effort will give further insight into the power of 
the message of the Bible to transform pagan 
peoples into loyal followers of Christ. The gospel 
message, preached by ardent missionaries 
throughout the continent of Europe, operated for 
centuries as the major force in re-establishing 
order during a period when all civilization seemed 
threatened with destruction. 


Crettic Miss1ons To CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


Columbanus, a monk from the Irish monastery 
at Bangor, inaugurated a vast new program of 
Celtic missionary activity in Western Europe, de- 
signed to strengthen Christianity on the continent 
and to give the Christian message to German 
tribes still adhering to the beliefs of Nordic pa- 
ganism. In 585 Columbanus, accompanied by 
twelve Celtic monks, went to France. There he 
labored to revive the Frankish church which had 
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declined in strength and weakened in discipline. 
Columbanus traveled widely in France, preach- 
ing and urging bishops and priests to a more faith- 
ful performance of their duties. 

Finding that many Germans were still living as 
pagans, he launched vigorous missionary programs 
in Burgundy, the Rhineland, Switzerland, and 
Northern Italy. As these missions extended their 
outreach, Columbanus persuaded other Celtic 
monks to join him in his work. In 615 Colum- 
banus died at the monastery which he had estab- 
lished at Bobbio in Northern Italy. 

The numerous monasteries founded by Colum- 
banus and his helpers continued to function for 
centuries as important agencies in spreading 
Christianity and civilization among the Germans. 
They were later absorbed by the Roman Catholic 
Church. Columbanus and the other Celtic mis- 
sionaries insisted that the church should exercise 
rigid discipline over its members. They developed 
elaborate penitential systems which were later 
adopted in part by the Roman Catholic Church. 
Roman Catholicism still uses ideas borrowed from 
Celtic Christianity in its administration of the 
sacrament of penance. 


ANGLO-SAXON MISSIONS TO EUROPE 


After the Synod of Whitby, the gradual merger 
of Celtic and Roman Catholic Christianity in 
England produced a church which combined the 
Celtic zeal for missions and love of learning with 
the Roman genius for order and organization. In 
668 Theodore of Tarsus was sent by the pope to 
serve as archbishop of Canterbury. He was 
thoroughly trained in knowledge of the literature 
of Greek Christianity and demonstrated marked 
skill in enlisting the interest of English scholars 
in the writings of the Greek church fathers. This 
made possible a blending of Celtic, Roman, and 
Greek cultures in England. The finest flowering 
of this combination of the best elements in three 
types of Christian culture was manifested in the 
scholarly attainments of Bede the “Venerable” 
(672-735). This English monk, master of an en- 
cyclopedic range of knowledge, was the most 
learned European who lived in the eighth century. 

The English church developed a vast new 
stream of missionary work on the continent of 
Europe. In 695 Willibrord, a Christian leader 
trained in English and Irish monasteries, began 
to serve as a missionary among the Frisians who 
lived in what is now Holland and Belgium. Thus 
in less than a century after Augustine preached 
Christ to the Anglo-Saxons, the English were en- 
gaged in bringing the gospel to the pagan peoples 
in Europe. Willibrord achieved little immediate 
success, but his accounts of the need for mis- 
sionaries in Europe prompted a large number of 
English monks to volunteer for service there. 
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Boniface (675-755) was the most successful of 
the English missionaries in Europe.:He deserves 
recognition as “the apostle to the Germans” and 
“the most distinguished English missionary be- 
fore William Carey.” In 719 he visited Rome, 
where he developed an enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of the values accruing from the close-knit 
organization of the Roman Catholic Church. Pope 
Gregory II appointed him to missionary service 
in Germany. There he won one tribe after another 
to acceptance of the Christian faith, founded 
monasteries, organized churches, and recruited 
priests for the newly established churches. 

In 732 Boniface was appointed as the first 
archbishop in Germany. Working from head- 
quarters at Mainz, he divided Germany into 
episcopal sees, obtained from the pope the ap- 
pointment of missionary-minded bishops who 
helped establish Christianity in Germany on a 
firm basis. In 754 Boniface resigned his position 
as archbishop and resumed mission work in Hol- 
land where he had begun his work years before. 
He was murdered by a band of Frisians shortly 
after he had returned to preach the gospel to 
them. His remarkable career as a missionary thus 
ended with a martyr’s death. The work of Boni- 
face and his successors won the people of Ger- 
many to acceptance of the Christian faith. 


MISSIONS IN EASTERN EUROPE 


For centuries Slavic peoples moved westward 
from the plains of Europe. By the ninth century 
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they had occupied lands extending from the Baltic 
Sea to the Balkan area. The Slavs were uncivi- 
lized pagans when they settled in Europe. Their 
coming offered yet another challenge for the ex- 
tension of missionary activity. Mission work 
among the Slavs was seriously handicapped by the 
rivalry between the Greek and Latin types of 
Christianity and by the difficulties involved in the 
mastery of the Slavic languages. But devoted 
missionaries ultimately won the Slavs to a nomi- 
nal acceptance of the Christian faith, gave them 
the Bible in their own language, and made Chris- 
tianity the most important factor in civilizing 
the emerging Slavic nations. 

The brothers Cyril and Methodius inaugurated 
the first successful mission work among the Slavs. 
These famous missionaries, natives of Thessa- 
lonica, were well educated. They knew the litera- 
ture of Greek Christianity and they could speak 
the Slavic language. After service at the court 
of the Greek emperor, they decided to give up 
political activity in order to devote their lives to 
Christian work. After spending some time in a 
monastery, they became interested in mission 
work. About 860 Cyril, the older brother, began 
a mission among the Tartar tribes settled near 
the Black Sea. Having established a church 
among these wild peoples, he inaugurated another 
mission among the Bulgarians. 

In 864 a Moravian prince asked the Greek Em- 
peror Michael III to provide missionaries to 
preach the gospel among his people. In response 
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A missionary is shown introducing Christianity among 
the Russians about the year 957. Olga, the widow of 
the son of the founder of the Russian Empire was 
instrumental in influencing the Russians to accept the 
new religion. 


to this request, Cyril and Methodius were sent 
to Moravia. There they began a missionary effort 
which ultimately won all of the Slavic tribes in 
Eastern Europe to nominal acceptance of the 
Christian faith. Rostislav, ruler of Moravia, be- 
came a Christian, encouraged his people to follow 
his example, and established a national church 
in his dominions. 

Encouraged by this development, Cyril and 
Methodius extended their mission work among 
other Slavic peoples. The brothers sought to win 
support for their mission from both Rome and 
Constantinople. The Christian Slavs of Moravia, 
Poland, and Bohemia ultimately aligned them- 
selves with Roman Catholicism. The Slavic con- 
verts in the Balkan area identified themselves 
with the Greek type of Christianity and the patri- 
arch of Constantinople exercised a measure of 
control over their churches. Thus after the final 
separation of the Greek and Latin Churches in 
1054, there were Slavic Christians in each of the 
two major branches of Christendom. 

Cyril and Methodius recognized the value of 
the Bible as an aid to effective missionary work. 
The Slavic language had never been reduced to 
written form. The missionary brothers invented 
an alphabet for the language and translated the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Gospels into Slavonic. 
Their alphabet is still used with some modifica- 
tions in Russia and other Slavic countries. Here, 
as in the case of Ulfilas among the Goths, it was 
the missionary who first reduced the language to 
written form and opened the way for further cul- 
tural development. Later Methodius, with the 
help of other missionaries, translated all of the 
Bible into Slavonic. 
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A contemporary chronicler says: “The Slavs 
rejoiced to hear of the greatness of God in their 
own language.” When some carping critics ques- 
tioned the propriety of having the Bible in any 
languages except Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, the 
issue was referred to Pope John VIII. He ex- 
pressed this view: “The alphabet invented . . . to 
the end that God’s praise may duly sound forth 
thereby, we rightly commend, and we order that 
in this language the message and works of Christ 
our God be declared: for we are exhorted on the 
authority of Holy Scripture to praise the Lord, 
not in three languages alone, but in all tongues.” 
This work of Bible translation done by mission- 
aries in order to meet the spiritual needs of their 
converts has continued through the centuries. 
As a result, the Bible or parts of the Bible have 
been translated into more than a thousand lan- 
guages and dialects. 

The Russians were won to the nominal ac- 
ceptance of Christianity by missionaries sent from 
Constantinople. In the year 988, Vladimir, ruler of 
the Russians, became a convert and made the 
Greek type of Christianity the official religion of 
his people. The Russian Orthodox Church re- 
mained the state church in Russia until the 
Communist Revolution of 1917. Roman Catholic 
missionaries spread the message of the gospel 
among the Hungarians, an Asiatic people settled 
in the center of Europe. Stephen of Hungary 
(997-1038), both a king and a saint, exercised a 
decisive influence in winning his people to the 
Christian faith. 


MISSIONS IN THE SCANDINAVIAN NortTH 


In our brief survey of the centuries of mission- 
ary effort which ultimately resulted in the con- 
version of the peoples of Europe, no detailed refer- 
ence has been made to the Scandinavian North. 
Paganism was long dominant in this area. A begin- 
ning of the Christian missionary enterprise in 
Northern Europe was made by Ansgar, a Frank- 
ish monk of Corbie. In 826 he began mission work 
in Denmark, and later extended his missionary 
activities to Norway and Sweden. 

Ansgar’s mission did not succeed in converting 
the Scandinavian peoples to the Christian faith. 
But he created a continuing interest in this area 
as a promising field of missionary activity. Later 
missionaries, inspired by the example of his heroic 
and sacrificial service, accomplished the full 
Christianization of the peoples of the Scandi- 
navian North. When the church was established 
on a permanent basis in this area the task of the 
conversion of pagan Europeans to the Christian 
faith was at an end. 
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unit. These facts are pertinent as one accounts 
for the rapid Christianization of the Roman world. 
(1) Christianity was born in the largest cultural 
center of the world at that time—the Mediter- 
ranean world. (2) The Roman Empire gave 
political unity to the largest number of people 
in any civilized era prior to that time. (3) Roman 
roads, commerce, freedom of the seas, and the 
Graeco-Roman culture and language made pos- 
sible the dissemination of ideas throughout the 
Empire. (4) The conflicting philosophies, decay- 
ing religious cults, and skepticism accentuated 
the desire for certainty through an intellectually 
acceptable divine revelation. (5) The hunger for 
a faith promising immortality for the individual 
also made a large contribution. 

All these were factors in the spread of Chris- 
tianity. Yet the final explanation for its rise and 
spread is found in the nature of the Christ and his 
mission in the world. It is the quality of his life, 
the meaning of his death and Resurrection which 
has forever made possible the winning of his cause 
in the world. 

After the conquest of the Greco-Roman world, 
the invading barbarians came from the north. 
Christianity again prevailed. These factors help 
interpret this conquest. (1) The invaders were 
from a less civilized culture. They stood in awe 
of the land they conquered and wished inwardly 
to possess not only its loot, but also its culture. 
Christianity was a part of that culture. (2) The 
religions which they gave up for Christianity 
were mostly of primitive types such as animism 
and polytheism. (3) Christianity had been modi- 
fied also by its environment and now placed an 
emphasis upon such things as miracles, the magic 
power of the sign of the cross, the rites of the 
church in expelling demons, preventing disaster, 
etc. This had a greater appeal to these less highly 
developed invaders. 

Even so, again it must be said that it was the 
inner vitality of the Christian faith itself which 
caused it to endure through these centuries and 
among these new peoples. The missionary empha- 
sis, which came directly from the teachings of 
Jesus and the examples of the apostles, served in 
this period in a remarkable way to further the 
Kingdom. 

The following plan of presentation might be of 
value to you as you outline the work of Walzer 
and Batten: (1) Columbanus and the Irish mis- 
sion to the continent. (2) Anglo-Saxon missions. 
(3)Cyril and Methodius, missionaries to the 
Slavs. (4) The taming of the barbarians. 


1. CoLUMBANUS’ MISSION TO THE CONTINENT 


The record shows that Columbanus was an 
avid reader, earnest in his scholarship. He felt the 
call of the ascetic life strongly and left his home 
despite the entreaties of his mother’s tears. The 
power of the Bible and the Holy Spirit must never 
be minimized when considering their influence 


upon human life. The witness of the martyrs was 
the result of the influence of God’s Word and the 
Holy Spirit at work in their lives. Is such devo- 
tion to the cause of Christ, such utter dependence 
upon God’s Word characteristic today of Chris- 
tians? 

Columbanus’ monastery in Luxeuil enjoined 
upon its monks such a strict rule that some re- 
monstrated. Some of its requirements included: 
(1) absolute obedience to the abbot; (2) as much 
silence as possible; (3) a minimum diet of food; 
(4) sleep only sufficiently for rest, but never to 
being well rested; (5) a strict code of sins and 
their subsequent penalties. Yet, in spite of these 
hard requirements, it is said that many youths 
came and associated themselves with Columbanus. 
Can you evaluate the benefits of a monastic life 
as those who were initiated into it must have en- 
visioned them? What do you consider to be the 
major contribution of monasticism to this period 
of Christian history? 

Columbanus’ ultimate defeat as leader of his 
monastery was caused by his unyielding attack 
upon the ruler of Burgundy, Theuderich II, for 
his practices of concubinage. Strangely enough, 
the ruler himself, did not openly threaten the 
Christian missionary and preacher. That was the 
role played by his grandmother, Brunhilda, who 
was described as a dominating woman with a 
thirst for power. She at last succeeded in having 
him driven from the country. One is reminded 
of the scriptural account of the beheading of John 
the Baptist due to the influence of Herodias. Do 
you believe Columbanus’ work would have been 
more effective had he not made such an issue 
of Theuderich’s sins and contented himself more 
with running his monastery? 

A commentary upon the effectiveness of his 
spiritual life is seen in the fact that though he 
held no office in the Frankish church, clergy and 
bishops alike who were troubled with their con- 
sciences came to him for confession and counsel. 
He established the practices of confession and 
penance in his monastery and they have since 
been a part of the Roman church. 


2. ANGLO-SAxon MISSIONS 


Life Begins at 40 is the title of a popular book. 
It is difficult to realize that Boniface was able to 
accomplish so much in his missionary endeavor 
after the age of fifty. His methods were somewhat 
the same as other missionaries from England. 
They addressed themselves first to the upper 
classes, as the masses would follow the example 
of their leaders. They traveled the usual trade 
routes, ate off the land, and often worked with 
their hands. One of the new features inaugurated 
by Boniface was his use of women in the mission 
work. Not until the nineteenth century do we 
again find women so prominent in the work of the 
church among newly won people. 

Emphasis can be made again upon the impor- 
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tant role which the Scriptures play in the life of 
a missionary. Boniface’s letters were filled with 
scriptural references. Certainly he embodied 
within his life those qualities which are described 
in the Scriptures as being Christian virtues. He 
was humble even though holding the highest 
church position in his country, affectionate, and 
self-sacrificing for the many whom he sought to 
serve. His study of the Scriptures, his prayer life, 
his passion for righteousness made him one of the 
most notable men of God in all ages. 

The value of Boniface’s letters to the new con- 
verts must have been very great. Such mass 
conversions as he obtained made it impossible 
for him to have a personal relationship with many 
of these churches. He had won one hundred 
thousand Germans to Christianity by the year 
1739. His correspondents also included the leaders 
of the church in England and in Rome as he 
described his work and pointed out some of his 
needs. 

Although an old man, renowned in Germany as 
one of their greatest missionary leaders, an arch- 
bishop of the Roman church, still he left his 
German home and sought to conduct another 
missionary crusade among the Frisians in the 
Low Countries. Here he was set upon by a band 
of drunken pagans and was killed. The drive of 
this man’s desire to spread the good news of the 
Kingdom has seldom been matched. 


3. Cyr AND METHODIUS 


It was by invitation of the Moravian prince, 
Rostislav, that the two brothers Cyril and Meth- 
odius were given opportunity to evangelize among 
the Slavs. Sons of a prominent citizen of Thes- 





salonica, they became the strongest leaders of the 
Christian movement among their people. It is 
indeed significant that even before their mission- 
ary work began, they had with others devised an 
alphabet for the writing of the Slavonic language 
and had completed the translation of the Gospels 
into this language. 

The use of the Slavonic language in the services 
of worship aroused opposition on the part of 
German prelates. The political struggle for power 
between the various princes also contributed to 
this friction between these churches. Soon, how- 
ever it was to be seen that the Latin language of 
the Roman church was to predominate. This 
proved to be a restricting factor in the spread of 
the Roman influence in the East. Do you feel that 
the church today has adopted practices which 
limit its appeal and its effectiveness throughout 
the world? 


4. THe TAMING OF THE BARBARIANS 


A very fine description of the action of the 
church in its effort to bring the newly won con- 
verts into a uniform belief and practice of religion 
is given by Walzer. A discussion of these methods 
might be of great interest as they are interpreted 
in light of the need of the day in which they 
arose. What do you think about the church hold- 
ing “the keys of the Kingdom”? Discuss the 
merits and weaknesses of penance. What induced 
the selling of indulgences? What was an in- 
dulgence supposed to mean? Why did the con- 
verts fear excommunication by the church? What 
is the Protestant’s reaction to these various forms 
of discipline exercised by the early Church? 
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Decemeer is usually a very busy month. But it is also a month when 
we get together with our friends in informal groups. We like to express 
our viewpoints and learn our friends’ opinions on matters of current 
interest. In this section we have listed some materials in our adult pub- 
lications which will be worth reading and discussing. The “Discuss It” 
feature also provides some excellent guidance for the leader of any 


discussion group. 














When Public Sentiment Turns 
Against Good 


As you prepare to make use of 
the “Discuss It” feature for this 
month, do not plan to try to repro- 
duce the discussion in Adult Stu- 
dent. There may be a similar situa- 
tion in your community which 
needs a similar discussion. In that 
case, you can organize a discussion 
around a question phrased to chal- 
lenge thinking on that topic. It may 
be that the discussion will fit into 
your plans for the lesson in the 
International Lesson Series for De- 
cember 6 (page 17). 

If you have no similar situation 
to discuss, then you can read the 
material for the light it throws on 
some of the things that happen 
when a group gets together to dis- 
cuss almost any topic. 


What They Did 


The story in Adult Student for 
this month concerns a discussion on 
what turns out to be a rather 
touchy subject. There seems to be 
a good deal of tension between 
members of the group because of 
difference of opinion on the sub- 
ject being discussed. The differ- 
ence of opinion is not so much a 
difference as to what the facts are 
as it is in the interpretation. 

A difference of opinion about 
facts can often be _ straightened 
out by the simple expedient of 
investigating them. But when a 
difference of opinion involves in- 
terpretation, it becomes more diffi- 
cult to resolve. Individuals are like- 
ly to become emotionally involved 
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when their ideas are challenged. 

A complicating element in the 
situation described was the fact 
that the difference revolved around 
the personality of Joe Grotto and 
possibly also the personalities of 
the mayor and the other members 
of the board of trade, one of whom 
was a member of the group. When 
discussions center around person- 
alities they are likely to become 
hot and result in no general agree- 
ment about anything. 

For these reasons, it is very im- 
portant that the leader of a group— 
and every member of the group, 
too—do everything he can to avoid 
an emotional argument about a 
difficult situation. 

In the story, George Wintersite 
faced a difficult situation. Mrs. 
Lavery, and probably also Mrs. 
Counts, were emotionally disturbed 
over what appeared to be a fla- 
grant challenge to the good and 
right elements in the community. 
Craig Kastle, while not so emotion- 
ally disturbed, was apparently in 
agreement with the two women. 
Hunneywell, the retired lawyer, in- 
sisted that the fact of the swing of 
public opinion be verified before 
action be taken. He challenged 
the women, who seemed emotional 
about the matter, to support their 
feelings with evidence. 

Kastle gave further explanation 
of the reason for the feeling that 
the constructive elements of the 
community had received a slap in 
the face by Grotto’s appointment. 

It would have been easy at this 
point for the discussion to have 
deteriorated into a heated discus- 
sion of the ethics of the board of 
trade, or even worse, the person- 
ality of Joe Grotto. 

Wintersite proved himself to be 
a resourceful leader, who could 
bring out pertinent facts by skill- 
ful questioning. In asking for an- 


other reason for Grotto’s appoint- 
ment besides contempt for the 
forces of law and order, he kept 
the discussion objective as well as 
giving Carson, the member of the 
board of trade, an opportunity to 
give an explanation. 

Whether or not Carson’s expla- 
nation was sincere or represented 
his only motivation for voting for 
Grotto, it was a difficult one to 


question. Wintersite skillfully 
pulled the discussion back to the 
original question, rather than 


going off on the tangent of Chris- 
tian attitudes toward ex-convicts 
in general and Joe Grotto in par- 
ticular. 

Kastle got the point and gave 
evidence to support the original 
contention that there was a trend 
in public opinion against the group 
who had cleaned up the town. 

This was probably what Hunney- 
well had been attempting to bring 
out with his remark about not 
being sure that there was a direc- 
tion in public opinion, and he was 
quick to state his position as soon 
as the evidence came out. This 
seemed to indicate a general con- 
sensus of the group, and the time 
had come for a suggestion of action 
on the basis of agreement. 


What You Can Do 


In your discussion group, what 
do you do when the group seems 
to be divided on some rather touchy 
point, particularly one in which 
emotions are aroused and where 
some members of the group have 
personal stakes in the issue? 

Try to get those who are involved 
to express themselves, not in the 
heat of self-defense, but in an ob- 
jective statement of facts and rea- 
sons. This is not easy. It will take 
much practice, thought, and self- 
control on your part to do it. 

These are some points to re- 
member as you find your group 
getting into this kind of situation: 

1. Do not let the discussion 
center around personalities. In 
almost no instance does construc- 
tive group thought or action come 
from the discussion of personal 
motives or actions. If the group 
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seems to be thinking in terms of 
a person rather than a principle, 
ask a question that will turn the 
attention to the basic principle 
rather than to the person involved. 

2. Keep the discussion on the 
main topic. Every situation has 
many facets, and it is easy to let 
a discussion ramble off on tangents. 
Many of these tangents are good 
topics for discussion, and maybe 
your group needs to discuss them. 
But if your group starts off to 
discuss what to do about a change 
of public opinion in your town, 
then you will not have time to dis- 
cuss what to do about ex-convicts 
when they want jobs in your com- 
munity. 

In order to keep the discussion 
on the topic, it will be necessary 
for you to keep that topic in mind 
all the time and to think of ques- 
tions that will bring the group 
back to it without seeming to make 
any member feel that he has said 
the wrong thing. A summary can 
be made at any time when the dis- 
cussion seems to need it. 

3. Keep the discussion as objec- 
tive as possible. When men and 
women discuss subjects that mean 
a great deal to them personally, 
they are likely to express emotion 
in their statements. The good dis- 
cussion leader must not allow him- 
self to become emotionally involved 
in the discussion topic. Watch for 
signs of anger, fear, or lack of 
self-control. When these begin to 
appear, ask a question which will 
bring out the general principle in- 
volved in nonpersonal terms. 

—J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 
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“What Christmas Means” by 
Harris Franklin Rall (page 2) may 
be used as a basis of a discussion 
on how we can deepen the sense 
of the meaning of the Christmas 
season. 


Ask the members of your group 
for a definition of the kingdom of 
God. The answers will be many 
and varied. Use “The Kingdom of 
God in the New Testament” by 
W. A. Smart (page 4) to help clari- 
fy the meaning of the Kingdom. 
See also the International Lesson 
Series for December 27. 

A discussion on_ educational 
methods can be stimulated by a 
comparison of the articles “John 
Wesley: Ardent Educator” by 
James S. Wilder (page 7) and “A 
Great Teacher You Should Know” 
by B. F. Jackson, Jr. (page 12). 

“The Christian and His Govern- 
ment” by Florence Janson Sherriff 
(page 14) and the International 
Series lesson for December 6 make 
a good combination for a discussion 
on ways that Christians can work 
for good government. 


+ 7 


| ADULT 
“| STUDENT 


Are we allowing Christmas to 
become a pagan holiday? That is a 
good question to discuss in the 
light of what Antoinette G. Wike 
says in her article “Christmas— 
Christian or Pagan?” in Adult 
Student for December. 

Another article worth discussing 
is “Helping Adulis Decide,” by 
M. Leo Rippy and Robert S. Clem- 
mons. These members of the staff 
of the Department of Christian 
Education of Adults collaborate 
in a series of suggestions for lead- 
ers of adults with special reference 
to decision making. 

The book to discuss for December 
is The World and the West, by 
Arnold J. Toynbee, the eminent 
British historian. Woodrow Geier, 
former editor of ApuLt TEACHER, 
suggests questions on certain chap- 
ters of this challenging book. The 
title of his article is “The Clash 
of World Cultures.” The leader of 
a discussion group will find his 
questions helpful and stimulating. 


| | LEARNING 





FOR LIFE 


This month Learning for Life 
features a course, “This Creature 
Man,” which is prepared to give 
you a better, and perhaps newer, 
insight into the nature of your 
fellow human beings. 

Alva H. Clark, the author of 
these lessons, has this to say: 

“Man is chiefly noted for his 
rational powers. Reason is the pride 
and glory of man. The intelligent 
man is the virtuous man. When 
one does wrong, it is because of 
ignorance. The goal of human effort 
and progress is the supremacy and 
the perfection of reason in man and 
in society.” 

“There are several factors upon 
which all Christians may probably 
agree when talking about human 
nature. One is that man is a crea- 
ture. This seems like a very simple 
statement on first sight, but let 
us consider—carefully. As a crea- 
ture we have a creator. We are 
not just accidental happenings. We 
have been made for a purpose.” 

“Because man is a child of God, 
he is a brother to every other child 
of God. We are brothers one of 
another, created by the same 
Power, sustained by the same 
Eternal Order, saved from futility 
by the same spiritual sacrifice. We 
cannot live as isolated beings. To 
try is to become barbs, worthless 
in the great creative work of our 
God.” 

“An objective view of man will 
reveal that he is a creature of 
almost unlimited possibilities for 
good or for evil. The greater is the 
tragedy therefore that, so frequent- 
ly, he takes his position in opposi- 
tion to the will of God.” 

“We believe that God is con- 
cerned for the redemption of all 
mankind. Such redemption can 
come only when man .. . leaves 
his self-centeredness behind and 
joins as a free co-worker of God.” 
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Yours ptt Ounce! 
: BUY THEM ove oa DEFERRED PAYMENT PLAN 


The first five volumes of the great Interpreter’s Bible are now 
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available to many more people through our deferred payment plan. 
It is simply this: mail your order and down payment of $8.75 to 
The Methodist Publishing House serving you. After that, pay 
$8.75 monthly for four months. There are no service or carrying 
charges. A sixth volume, Volume IX, Acts and Romans, will be 
ready February 23, 1954. 


Volumes included in this plan are: Volume VII, Articles on the New Testament; 
Matthew, Mark. Volume VIII, Luke, John. Volume I, Articles on the Bible and 
Old Testament; Genesis, Exodus. Volume X, Corinthians; Galatians; Ephesians. 
Volume II, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel. 


Add state sales tax if necessary—none on interstate orders. 
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Please order from House serving you 


Baltimore 3. Chicago 11 Cincinnati 2 Dallas 1 Detroit 1 Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2 New York 11 Pittsburgh 30 Portland 5 Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 


When in Atlanta or Boston, be sure to stop in our COKESBURY BOOK STORES: 
In Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N. W. . . In Boston, 577 Boylston Street 








